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THE MALT-TAX, 


KEPT UPON THE BACKS OF THE 
PEOPLE BY THE WHIGS. 


Normandy, 16. March, 1835. 


Oppressed WorKING Peop_e Or ENGLAND, 

You have always heard me say, that 

t the faction called THE WHIGS have 
been the great destroyers of the liberties 
and the happiness of the people of Eng- 
land; and | have now to produce to you 
the proof, the clear proof, that this fac- 
tion has by no means changed its cha- 
racter; but that it is still the great de- 
stroyer of those liberties and of that hap- 

be piness. In the most clear and elaborate 
7 manner | have proved, that the malt-tax 
costs the people of England from eleven 
to thirteen millions of pounds sterling a 
year. Those of you who live in the 
country know all the monstrous mischiefs 
that it produces amongst the persons em- 
ployed in agriculture; you know that it 
is one great cause of driving the married 
man from his home to the beer-houses ; 
that it is one great cause of driving the 
young people from service in husbandry 
0, in the farm-houses ; that it is the greatest 
at of all the causes of those offences which 
fill the jails all over the kingdom, with 
men who ought to be at work; that it is 
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land by preventing him from turning his 
barley to the account of feeding horses 
end cattle, in the half-malted or whole 

salted form: you know well that if this 
tuonstrous tax were repealed, the change 
would go far towards that revival of agri- 
culture, without which no branch of in- 
dustry can long flourish, and without 
which there must arise a state of things 
to menace the existence of every one of 
[Printed by W. Cobbett, Juhnson’s-court.) 
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monstrously injurious to the occupier of 








the existing ancient institutions of tle 
country. It was, therefore, above all 
things, desirable, that this tax should be 
repealed ; and a motion was made for this 
purpose, in the House of Commons, on 
Tuesday the 10th of this month of March, 
by the Mareuis of Cuanpos, who is one 
of the members for the county of Bucx- 
inGHAM. After a long debate the House 
divided, about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, when there appeared 


For the repeal ..... 192 
Against the repeal.. 350 





Majority....., 158 


Now, my friends, it is for you to be in- 
formed, and to recollect, that this deci- 
sion, 80 injurious to the people, was 
occasioned by the WHIGS JOINING 
THE MINISTER, IN OPPOSITION 
TO THE REPEAL! This is a thing for 
you never to forget. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for giving effectual relief to the 
working millions of England and Wales 
particularly ; and to those of Ireland and 
Scotland, in a very great degree. Here 
was no “ revolution” called for; no 
innovation called for, by the people ; no 
proposal to pull down, or tear to pieces, 
any ‘‘ ancient institution”; but merely 
to repeal an act of Parliament, cruelly 
injurious to the millions°of this nation. 
It was now, therefore, that these Whigs, 
who have been. so loudly calling out 
against TVory-tyranny ; and who have 
been getting together crowds of silly peo- 
ple, to utter resolutions against the King 
himself, because he turned the Whigs out 
of place; it was now for these Whigs to 
show, that they had some feeling for the 
people, they having it completely in their 
power to compel the Tory-minister to 
give up the tax. By prevailing upon the 
real friends of the people to join them, 
they had obtained two triumphant ma- 
jorities over the Tory-minister ; those 
same majorities were at their command 
now for the repeal of this tar; ‘but 
those majorities they employed from their 
own selfish hopes of driving him from his 
N 
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place, and getting ints that place them-|land; that Sir Jos Camparn 4. 
selves. The present was quite another}Wing Attorney-general; that Sir Jie 
matter; if this tax were repealed, they|Grauam, the Whig First Lord of the 
would have many millions less to handle} Admiralty; that Lord Esamctox, xi, 
if they got into place ; and therefore, with|is regarded as the grandfather, fathe- 
a degree of earnestness, of anxiety, and |and godfather of the-Whigs; that Lor: 
of bitterness, hardly describable, THEY | Morrers, the mover of the Whig ames. 
OPPOSED THE REPEAL OF THIS| ment to the Address; that Lord How: 
TAX; and thereby made good all the!son of Lord Gay, and a Whig Under. 
accusations that 1 have ever preferred | Secretary of State: I know that all thes: 
against them during the thirty years that | voted against therepeal of the malt-tar. 
I have been engaged, in great part of my/and that they were accompanied in their | 
time, in exposing the greediness, the{vote by all the underlings that had be 
hard-heartedness, and all the hateful qua-|longed to their administration. Wh: 
lities of this depraved political faction. base men must those be, then, who would 

Lists of the names of those who voted | make us believe that the King has dons 
in the majority and in the minority have | wrong, in turning out this faction; and 
been published in some ofthe newspapers; | what foolish men must those rea! friends 
but these lists not haying been published | of the people have been, who voted wih 
in a manner sufficiently correct for me}them, im order to give them their tvo 
to rely upon, I can give only the nuM-/ majorities over the Tory Minister! Those 
Bers; but I can at the same time assert|two majorities would have turned the 
that one hundred and one of those per-|Tory Minister out of his place; but be 
sons who notoriously belong to the Whig- | knew well, that the moment the repeal 
faction, and who voted against the repeal|of the malt-tax was proposed, he mizit 
en this occasion. I[f they had voted for | object to it, if he liked; that he was sure, 
the repeal, instead of against it, there/in such a case, to have these Whigs at 
would have been for the repeal two hun-|his back; and that, after that, no man 
dred and ninety-three ; against it, two|of common sense would ever stir hand, 
hundred and forty-nine ; and of course | foot, or tongue, to turn him out, and 
there would have been a majority for the | put those Whigs im his place. Events 
repeal of forty-four. Therefore, myj|have already verified his opinion. The 
friends, remember, that this decision | Whigs threatened fo stop the Supplies. 
against the industrious classes of the|Mr. Hume, taking them to be sincere, 
community has been occasioned sole-| gave notice of a motion to that effect, for 
dy by the faction called the Whigs; Friday last; but he discovered ¢/at the 
a fact which ought to be recollected| majority was gone ! The friends of the 
by every honest and sensible man in}people, who had supported the Whiss, 
the kingdom. 1 shall, doubtless, ob-/|and given them their majority, were »° 
tain hereafter a correct list of the|such wretched fools as to give them 20° 
names, both of the majority and the|ther majority after their conduct on ti 
minority ; but it is quite sufficient for us| malt-tax ; and there they now are, 4 face 
to know, that the principal speakers | tion without the smallest degree of pove" 
against the repeal, the most loud, the acting towards the Tories just the pé 
most vehement, the most strenuous, in/that the Tories acted towards them > 
every respect, were, Mr. Woon, late!fore! 

." Whig Secretary of the Treasury, Member! It is a curious fact, and one that 7° 

~ © for Haurrax, and son-in-law of Lord|ought to bear in mind, that this oi 
Grey; Mr. Spring Rice, a Whig Secre-|and most cruel tax was first lard on ° 


tary of State, and Mr. PouterrTuomson, | the Whigs, in the 1701, to suppot 
Whig President of the Board of Trade. | the Whig king, art pend they had broug** 
I know, also, that Lord Jonx Russeut| from Holland ; but that, so strenuous 
(the now-leader of the Whigs, and late | were the efforts of the Tories against tb 
Whig -paymaster of the forces); that Mr. | Whig-faction, they would not suffer ‘ 
Lirmetox, the Whig Secretary for Ire-|tax to be granted except for a y¢*' 
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besides which permission was retained | 
for private persons to make mait for the 


consumption of their owm fammies, by| ITS NAME. 


compounding at a very moderate rate. 


This was a great mitigation of the seve-| word “‘ WHIG” 


nity; becanse then the farmer prevented 
that destruction of his barley, which now 


and it enabled him to give beer in plenty | 
to his family, 
This permission continued unwl the year 
1783; when, at the close of the American 
war, the DEADLY WHIGS gut into) 


power again ; 


/Curious reformers, 
takes place for want of the same power ; | repeal of the mait-tax. 


and then they took away | tion ; 


At last, however, after this vote on the 
mali-tax, it has become ASHAMED OF 
Its vile hireling newspapers 
in London have dropped the use of the 
; and have given to the 
faction the name of ‘“‘ REFORMERS”! 
to vote against the 
However, | have 
here sard quite enough to show you who 


| 
and to his working men. | it is that has defeated us upon this occa- 


sion; and with tlrs knowledge ia your 
minds you will, 1 trust, not in future be 
easity deceived by the hirelings of this fae- 
and having done this, I have only 


this permission, having discovered at the | to add my hope, that every friend of mine 


end of eigity-taree years, that a 
mmission was not a proper thing! From 
that day to this places of public resori for 
drinking have increased twenty-feld ; and 
all the crimes and miseries attendant on 
the haunting of such places have gone on 
prodigiously increasing. The farmer could 
not sedi his malt; could not darter. it ; 
could not give it in payment for labour, 
to be carried away in mak from his house; 

but he could brew abundantly for his peo- 
ple, at his house, and im his fields. His 
beer, which came to him so cheap, formed 
part of his means of carrying on his farm, 
and a large part of those means too: it 
caused plemy of good drink to be always 
in the farm-house; and was one great 
cause of that harmony amongst landierds, 
farmers, and labourers, which existed 
fifty years ago. In a fatal hour for Eng- 
land, the ALL-DESTROYING WHIGS 
got possession of the fiscal powers again ; 
and by the Aet 23rd George the Third, 
Chapter 64, they laid the foundation of 
ail the misery, all the crimes, alt the hos- 
tile and deadly feelmg of the poor towards. 
the rich, which new disfigare and disgrace 
this once most admirably happy agricul- 
tural community. Townspeople then 
used to go to the country, im order to be 
sure to meet with ale and strong 
beer at farm-houses. Now all has been 


swept away by this ruthtess faction ; and | justify 


we see, im the instance before us, that 
length of time, prosperity, adversity, pub- 
lic danger, even to themselves; that no- 
thing can change the nature of this fac- 





tion ; but that, like the serpent, it hands 


down its poison from generation to gene- Whether it be’ right or wrong give 
ration. another — 





will give as wide a circulation as possible 
to this little paper. And I! remain your 
friend and must obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETT. 





TO 
SiR ROBERT PEEL, 


On his Speech against the Repeal of 
the Malt-Tax. 


Normandy Farm, 16. March, 1835. 


Str,—The House of Commons will 
remember, that | attempted to answer 
you ; but that | was so very hoarse that 
I could not make myself understood at 
six feet from the spot where I was stand- 
ing. My answer would have no effect in 
the Hoase, but it would have had an effect 
out of the House; and every day I be- 
come more and more thoroughly con- 
vinced, that there is no hope of a restce 
ration of freedom and of good living in 
England, except m ‘‘ the pressure from 
without.” Having been unable to do 
what I wished in the House, | am now 
im this manner about to make up, as far 
as I can, for that want of ability. . 

I will not dwell here on the extraordi- 
nary opening of your speech : except, for 
a little, on that part of it which was am 


open encouragement,’ and an pt to 


the high character of “‘ Conservatives,” 
in breaking theirpledges, most solemnly 
given to those who had elected them, and 
‘who had elected them on the A 
those pledges, and on no 





pledges at all is, quite 
N2 
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members of Parliament assuming ~~ 
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and a matter that does not come into 
consideration here; but there is no man 
who has any pretensions to moral honesty 
who will not condemn the breaking of a 
pledge after it has been solemnly given 
If this be justifiable there is an end to all 
faith, all confidence, between man and 
man. When a gentleman has got the 
promises of votes at an election, he looks 
upon those electors as base wretches who 
break their promises to him. How many 
humble men have said to me at Preston 
and at Coventry : “ I should like to vote 
‘* for you, Mr. Cossetr, but I have pro- 
‘« mised my vote to the other party.” 
This has happened to me in a thousand 
instances; and in all the thousand not one 
man will say, that I ever asked him to 
break his promise. And upon what 
ground did you so strenuously encourage 
and urge this pledge-breaking? Upon 
the ground of the znferest of the parties 
breaking their pledges. You varnished 
this over, indeed, with ‘‘ public good,” 
‘« public safety,” ‘‘ national faith” ; 
that your reasoning to make this,ground 
good was not worth a straw, I am about 
to show; but if your reasoning had been 
good, instead of being good for nothing, 
we are come to a fine pass indeed, if the 
breach of promises made by the repre- 
sentatives to. their constituents, could find 
a justification in any thing; it must have 
been a tremendous public evil indeed, 
which could have been in amount equal 
to the blasting of the character of a ma- 
jority of the House of Commons; and 
well indeed was it observed by the noble 
marquis who made the motion, ‘“ that, 
‘« though he deeply lamented the loss of his 
** motion, that though he lamented still 
** more the determination of the House 
** to consummate the ruin of the farmer, 
‘* still in the end these would be nothing 
** compared. with the loss of the character 
«of the House.” He might have said, 
the loss of character of those who. have 
assumed the sublime character of .‘‘ Con- 
servatives,” and who have given to the 
sincere part of their opponents the name 
of ‘‘. Destructives.”. Yours is. destruc- 
tion, sir; I do not. know one of those 
“* Destructives” who would have broken 
his pledge. Take at once the name of 
* pledge- breaking” party, instead ot 


To Sir Roserr Pret. 
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“ a i> 4 9? 
CoRservative” party, and then there 


will Jae: and sense in your con. 
duct at anygrate. 

g8Yo the topics of the speech, 

b@ran by stating the amount of 

x, the}gross proceeds of which, for 

eustated at five millions one 

an§ fifty thousand pounds; and 

ents into the Exchequer at 

8 six hundred and seventy 

nds. Here then the cost of 

His tax is four hundred and 

eighty.t and pounds a year; and yet 

you are thing about, one way and 

the offier‘Way, till you came to an asser- 

tion, unsupported by any fact, that the col- 

lecti:. e tax costs only a hundred 

and mn ousand pounds a year. An 

honest’ c ittee of the House of Com- 


mon bring proof upon the table, 
that It-tax costs five-sixths of the 


exp the whole of the excise. 
Son f assertion was, that if the 
mal Gtasegeire taken off it would cause 
6 of beer to be only a halfpenny 
stbeper than it now is. This 
rousypssertion you copied from the 
gnuegepaper. It is asclearas figures 
can make it, that malt would be at the 
same price that barley would be, bushel 
for bushel ; even if made by a maltster for 
sale; because eight bushels of barley make 
nine bushels of malt ; and the increase of 
bulk amply pays for the expenses of the 
malting. Now then, when barley is from 
twenty-five to thirty shillings a quarter, 
but fix it at thirty, malt to the domestic 
consumer is nine shillings a bushel. So 
that, supposing that the repeal of the 
malt-tax would leave all the malt to be 
made by maltsters for sale, a quarter ot 
malt would cost me thirty shillings 10- 
stead of the seventy-two. shillings that it 
must now cost me; and yet you tell us, 
that it would reduce my beer in price only 
a halfpenny a pot. You seem to think, 
that all beer is to be made for sale, eve? 
after the repeal of the malt-tax ; but did 
you make the ‘‘ pzgpGs-BREeAKgrRs ” be- 
lieve, that even, the public brewers (who 
we will suppose now to, sell beer on an 
average at fourpence a pot) would take 


off only an eighth part of the price, when 


the malt should cost less than half the 


/sum that it costs now? This would hardly 
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be believed by ‘“ PLEDGE A BREAKERS ” ; 
and certainly not be pretended to be be- 
lieved by any other of God’s creatures. 

However, you not only called in ques; 
tion, but contradicted, my statement of 
last year, relative to the amount of the 
monopoly by maltsters, and dealers in 
malt, arising out of this tax; and you 
said that, considering the natural effects 
of competition, it was impossible for 
you to believe, that maltsters, made such 
immense profits; and that,. to. ascertain 
the fact, you had just been to Mark- 
LANE, where you had found the “price of 
barley to be from thirty-six‘ to forty shil- 
lings the quarter; and thet-price of malt 
to be sixty-six shillings the quarter. So 
that the barley costing forty shylings, 
and the duty twenty shillittgs and eight- 
pence, left the maltster only five-and- 
fourpence profit upon a quarter of malt. 
The “ Wife of Bath,” jist before she 
gives her spouse a pair of black eyes, ex- 
claims, ‘‘ All this thou st; and all 
thou sayest are lies.”’ Ni lies of yours ; 
but lies put into your moufffby. villanous 
monopolists, who are the darling children 
of the father of lies. The price of barley 
at MARK-LANE, on that very day, or the 
day before, stoodthus: * . 


Barley, English grinding... 26s. to 28s. 








Distilling ........ 28s. to 32s. 
Malting ........ . 32s, to 35s. 
Chevalier ........ 38s. to 42s 





Now, sir, if you had understood any of 
these matters you would not have made 
the statement which you have made. The 
Chevalier barley is, as_ yet, a matter of 
curiosity, rather than of general sale. 
The price of rege barley was, then, 
from thirty-two to thirty-five shillings ; 
that is to say, thirty-three shillings and 
sixpence. Add the duty; and the cost 
to the maltster is fifty-four shillings and 
twopence. Here, then, according to 
your own statement of the price of malt, 
isa gain of twelve shillings a quarter, 
éven upon the Mark-lane prices; but 
you must add to this, the gain of one 
bushel upon eight ; that is to say, six 
shillings, leaving out the duty; so that 
here, according to your Mark-lane af- 


fair, there arises a monopolist’s charge} sixpence 


upon a quarter of malt, of eighteen shil- 
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lings ; and I had stated it only at nine- gt 
teen shillings, even at buying it at a re- i 
tail, as I myself bought it. So that, in- ; 
stead of your five shillings and four- 
pence, it is eighteen shillings of monopo- 
iy-charge, occasioned by the tax. But, 
sir, itis not to MAkK-Lane that we go, 
to purchase hundreds and thousands of 
quarters of malt at atime. ,.We go to 
buy a quarter, a sack, or a bushel; and 
that malt which sells at Marx-Lane for 
sixty-six shillings, we have to give at the 
rate of between seventy and efghty shil- 
lings for. It was delightful to hear Sir 
James GRAHAM, once the proposer of a 
deduction of thirty per cent. from the 
interest of the debt, now so strenuous an 
advocate for the support of ‘‘ public cre- 
dit” by the means of the malt-tax. He, 
too, in rivalship with Mr. Serine Rice, 
backed your opinion as to my mis-state- 
ment of the last year; and said that, as a 
clear proof of the great correctness of your 
statement, relative to the profits of malt- 
ing, he knew that where barley had been 
sent to a malt-house to be malted, and 
to be taken back again in malt, five shil- 
lings a quarter was the price paid for 
malting. But the sublime baronet, in 
his haste to corroborate your statement, 
and to pay his court to what he deemed 
the rising sun, forgot that there was 
some little difference between malting 
another man’s barley, for which the 
maltster had paid no money, and for 
which he wanted no customer; and the 
malting of barley, first purchased by him- 
self, and then sold to, to be paid for by, 
customers. He forgot to tell us besides, 
that in such case the maltster returns 
bushel for bushel, and keeps the ninth 
bushel of malt for himself. % 

But, sir, are all the world liars, except +, 
you and Sir James Grauam and Mr. af 
Sprine Rice, and the faithful band of | i 
Conservatives placed at your back? Be- ce. 
fore the Beer-house Committee of last 
year, Mr. Gooptake, a magistrate of - 
Berkshire, gave the ‘reasons ~why the 
great brewers supplanted those whe 
brewed their beer at the beer-shops. (ad | OFS 
he told the committee, that the poatpai® ais me 
lican was led to give nage /thiet So: ane 
a bushel for his malt, whénthe™y. 


! - 
brewer, who made his own malt, cen? K 
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at about stx aud threepence the bushel. | favoured by the Government in Ey 
Mr. Epwarp Green, a maltster, of War- land. 
crave, in Berkshire, said, ‘‘4 could now) Besides these considerations, there is 
‘** furnish malt at six and threcpence a another species of competition, whereye; 
“« bushel; and our poor people, if they | there is a tax and penalties ; namely, » 
“vo to buy malt retail of a mailtster are | competition in bribery. It is not a con 
“ charged eight cud sixpence a bushel.” | petition in mere industry, a competition 
And this, sir, is the point to look at:' in skill, nor even a competition in capital ; 
it is the injury which the monopoly does | but there is a competition in bridery. 
to private persons; and it is manifest and there must be such competition. Tp 
that this monopoly arises solely out of} hundreds of men in Lancashire it is wel! , 
the tax. |known, that a particular individual, who 
But this word “‘ competition” is a fa-}aceumulated a large fortune as a bleacher 
vourite word; competetcon will correct|has, a thousand times, openly boaste: 
things, where all is free, where there is|that he owed the principal part of hi: 
no force, no penalties, no licenses, no|fortene to the bribing of excisemen. | 
restraints; but where there are these,|have heard him so boast, at any rate ; 
competition is an empty sound. The!|and,that, too, before scores of persons at 
reason of the heavy weight of the mono- different times. In the bleach-works, i 
poly is the vast imjury and intolerable|seems that a great deal of salt is used. 
vexation created by the tax. Maltsters| While the salt-tax existed, it amounted 
are exposed to great loss by the restramts|to the enormous sum of fifteen slulling- 
imposed by the Excise. No man likes|the bushel. A drawback of fifteen shillings 
another man to come into his house, at|a bushel was therefore allowed by the Go- 
all hours of the day and night when he!vernment on the salt used in the bleac)- 
pleases : nothing but a base passive obe- | works ; and this bleacher, for severa! 
dience-monger will, contentedly, put up}years, drew from the Government im- 
with the intrusion and the menaces of|mense sums for the drawback on salt, 
excisemen. Whole crowds of mailtsters| which salt be never had ; but which salt 
are frequently in attendance at an excise- | the éxcisemen certified him to have had. 
sitting, to obtain a mitigated sentence of|I do not name the party, but 1 dare say, 
ruin; and frequently from the mere | that every oneof the Lancashire Members 
errors or from the malignity of servants.} knows that such was the boast of this 
There is nobody, hardly, that will con-/bleacher. His defence of his conduct 
tented!y submit to this sort of life, except’ was this: that if he did not have the 
those sleek children of Mammon, who money, the Government would squander 
care for nothing but the getting of money, | it away upon the villanous pensioners 
and who are favourites with every vil-|and sinecure-people ; and that it Wa 
lanous government under the sun; and/| better, even in a moral point cf view, for 


rr 
- 

-_ 

2 


.to whom, to his eternal honour, General|him to take this much of it, for him (0 


Wasuixcton addressed himself thus,|make provision fer his family. As to the 
when they came with their fawning ad-| false oaths which he and the excisemé! 
dress to him, after their cunning loyalty | were compelled to take, I leave the mo- 
had failed : “* I have always admired the|rality of them to be estimated by you 20! 
“sober and industrious habits of your/the ‘* Conservative pledge-breakers. 

“* society, and should esteem you citizens, | So that here is this great competition |! 
“equal in value to any other religious | bribery, competition in fraud, compet! 
“‘ denomination, were it not for your| in false swearing ; and the competitior 


** principles of passive obedience and} is allot the side of the great monop? 


e tt hon-resistanece, which, to whatever list; he having ample means always al 


“q@egree they exist in any community,|/his eommand, and having a thousané 
“Must tend to degrade and enslave such| channels to work through, whieh must - 


sor these monopolizing sons of Mam. I was surprised to hear you point - 
BOL “have always been cherished and/the benefits to the barley-sellers, ars” 


Ss 


% 


A inj. ~ menity.” For precisely that very | wanting to the small maltster. 
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from the accommodation which the Ex- 
cise gave to maltsters. You said, that 
the duty was suffered to lie unpaid for a 
considerable time; that the maltsters were 
thus enabled to carry on their business 
with the public money ; that this was an 
encouragement to men to go into the 
malting business; and that thus dealers 
in barley and a market for barley were 
created by this tar! 1 do not accuse 
you, sir, of intended misrepresentation ; 
you did net, and you could not, know 
the true state of the case here: your 
matter was manifestly furnished by some 
ignorant underling, or by some cunsing 
monopolist, whose business it was to de- 
ceive you. The malt-duty is paid every 
six weeks; a man possessed of great 
means can obtain bondsmen, to a certain 
amount, for the payment of the duty; 
and, in this case, the collector permits 
the maltster to be three collections in 
arrear, while the maltster, with small 
means, is compelled to pay up at the end 
of the six weeks! And; this is your en- 
couragement for young beginners in 
malting! By these means, and by the 
_ partialities of the Excise, which partialities 
must take place, all real competition in this 
trade is wholly destroyed. The malt-houses 
grow fewer and fewer in number everyday ; 
the monopolists carrying on their trade 
with public money, have the people placed 
| at. their mercy; and placed so, too, by 

money taken out of their own pockets by 
the tax. Observe, too, that the dealers 
in barley become fewer and fewer in 
number; great brewers are also great 
maltsters; and they have the market for 
barley at their command; and hence it is 
that their profits are so enormous, and 
that agriculture suffers so severely from 
their power. 

You said, sir, that you did not think 
that malt could be made cheaper than 
maltsters now make it. You really ap- 
pear not to have been able to understand 
any part of this subject. You talk of a 
competition between the poor man and 
the maltster in the making of malt. Why 
sir, neither the poor man nor the farmer 
would make malt to sell, They would 
make it to use; and it would cost them 
more to go five or six miles to a malt- 
house, to fetch malt enough for their use, 
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than it would to make the malt at home. 
In towns it would be made by maltsters, 
as it formerly was; but, as it formerly 
was, it would be made without any other 
charge than the increase of the bulk. 
You seem to imagine, that farmers and 
labourers would not make their own malt 
if they were permitted to do it. All the 
farmers, and more than half the country 
labourers, would make their own malt; 
and every one of them can do it if he 
will. Every one of my labourers in 
Hampshire who lived in my houses (they 
were all situated in, or near to, woods) 
made his own malt and brewed his own 
beer. I saw them drinking water, and I 
told them that no water-drinker should 
live undera roofof mine. They remon- 
strated a little, talked of the high price 
of malt (then I believe thirty-six shillings 
a quarter duty); I answered, there is the 
barley which you grow yourselves ; get it 
when you like, at so much a bushel; and 
the short and long of the matter is, if I 
come to your house on such a day and 
do not find you with a good barrel of 
beer, out of that house you go, as soon as 
you can make it convenient. They all 
had barrels of beer in a very short time ; 
and I never asked one of them what were 
the means he made use of to make his 
malt; but make it they did, and good 
jovial lives they led. I hope that great 
numbers of them make their malt now, 
especially in the woody parts of Hamp- 
shire and Sussex. It is, therefore, ridi- 
culous to talk of men in the country still 
going to a malt-house. 

The same error you adopt with regard 
to'the brewing. You seem to think that 
all the beer that is brewed is to be sold; 
and you say that a poor man cannot com- 
pete (as you call it) with the great brewer, 
who makes such quantities, and who has 
so much capital. 
not want to compete with him (if it must 
be compete). To “ compete” with the 


big brewer he must have a. druggist’s © 


shop in his house. He wants nothing , 
but the strength of the malt, worked into 
water, fermented, and put into his ‘barrel, 
He does riot want to know anything about 
** Corchyris Indicus,” ‘‘ essence of to- 
baeco,”” “ salt;” ‘ devil’s dung”; and 
all the other infernal ingredients, tht 


Poor fellow, he doés. 
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have been proved to have been put into 
the horrible stuff called. beer and porter. 
He wants simply the malt.soaked in wa- 
ter, of a heat which he very well under- 
stands, then.the liquor boiled in his ket- 
tle, and then the liquor put into his tub; 
and when it has seen a Sunday, he is very 
sure that it will not poison him. You 
have the notion, borrowed from your 
predecessor, that so much strength can- 
not be got out of a bushel of malt, as can 
be got out of each bushel of a thousand 
bushels, if brewed all in a mass ; and that 
therefore the farmer or labourer cannot 
“* compete”’ (as you call it) with the big 
brewer. This argument, if ‘‘ carried 
out,” as they say of the Reform Bill, 
would send all the victuals of a parish to 
be cooked in one pot. Sir, your way of 


life, the places where you have been all: 


your life-time, your taste, your great ac- 
quirements of a totally different kind, 
have absolutely disqualified you for treat- 
ing on a subject like this. A bushel of 
malt contains a certain quantity of sugar, 
or sweet matter, which, being drawn out 
into water, and afterwards fermented, be- 
comes beer. . Now the whole of this sac- 
charine matter can, be got out of a bushel 
of malt ; or of a gallon of malt, as com- 
pletely as it can be got out of a hundred 
bushels, when .put together for the pur- 
pose. In short.it-can all be got out, and 
no one can have more than all out; and 
I have drunk as good beer as I ever wished 
to drink when the brewing has been of a 
peck of malt; and as to the expense of 
brewing, the rule always was, that the 
grains paid for the fuel and the labour. 
But in a labouring man’s house there is, 
in fact, no cost at all. The wife is the 
brewer : and there is this great additional 
advantage, that good and fresh yeast (an 
absolute necessary of life) used always to 
be had in’plenty in every neighbourhood. 
Whereas now, even the baking work has 
to. stand still till the hawker of yeast 
comes round from the big brewery. 

You had my Lord Auruorr’s argu- 
ment, that the habits of the people had 
cheng; that they now like the East 
and t India slops better than beer. 
‘Those slops are the ruin of their wives 
and families in great part; . but .if théy 
haye lost their love of beer, how eomes it} 





that they so crowd to the beer-shops ? 
I have often reminded even the House of 
Commons, of the memorable evidence of 
Mr. E.tman, who told a committee of 
the House of Commons, in 1821, that, 
forty-five years before that, when he became 
a farmer, every labourer in the parish of 
Giynpk, where he lived, brewed his own 
beer, and drank it by his own fire-side; and 
that then, in the year 1821, not a man 
in the parish brewed his own beer, except 
two, to whom he gave the malt. Forty. 
five years back would have brought him 
to 1776. Now, sir, I beg you to observe ; 
and I beg my Lord Atrsorp, and those 
who cheered you, to observe, that at that 
time, there was NO TAX UPON MALT, 
if made by persons for their own con- 
sumption. The tax on malt made for 
sale was not above ninepence, or a shil- 
ling, a bushel ; but on malt made by the 
parties for their own consumption there 
was no tax at all. Of course, every man 
in the country made his own malt; and 
that was the reason’ why they all brewed 
their own beer in Mr. Exitman’s parish, 
as it was in every other parish in England. 
In the year 1783 this permission ceased 
(seven years after Mr. Eximan began to 
be a farmer); from that time to this, the 
tea-slops, the potatoe-food, the rags, the 
feebleness, the beggary and misery and 
recklessness of character have been coming 
on; till, at last, they have made it certain, 
that either the system must be changed, 
or this whole frame of government be 
destroyed. 

It is not that the taste and the habits of 
the people have changed ; it is that they 
have been compelled, by acts of the Parlia- 
ment, to abandon their good habits: 1's 
not that they ever preferred nasty trouble- 
some expensive tea-slops, and the wasly 
roots, that give the body half the smell 
of a corpse: it is not that they have ever 
preferred this; but that they have been 
driven to it by acts of the Parliament. 
The wretched, half-naked creatures get 
trust for a quarter of an ounce of (ea, 
and two ounces of sugar, not having the 
means of getting malt, and very seldom 
of getting meat ;-and_ you contend, that 
the Parliament had not only a right t 
reduce them to this state; but to keep 





them“in this state, Give them, at least, 
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the liberty that their fathers had, forty 
years ago ; give them leave to make malt 
for their own consumption, and not to 
sell or barter; give the poor man, or the 
farmer, leave to make his drink out of 
his own little plot, or out of his field of 
barley, the produce of his own toil. You 
talk, often enough, of ancient liberties 
and laws, usages, and constitution, all of 
which your party express themselves 
devoted to conserve. Permit us to go 
back, then, to the laws of fifty two years 
ago. Permit us to be as free as our 
fathers were and we will not complain ; 
but, unless you will do this, talk to us not 
of ** Conservatives,” and especially of 
“* Conservatives” who break their pledges 
to prevent us from going back that fifty- 
two years, 

You asserted ; or, at least, gave it as 
your decided opinion, that the repealing 
of the malt-tax would not have a tendency 
to bring the young people back again 
to service in husbandry, under the 
Jarmer's roof. 1 was sorry to hear you 
speak so lightly of this matter: to treat 
it as a matter of such little importance ; 
and to dismiss it with observing, that the 
almost complete cessation of service in 
husbandry had been produced by a change 
of circumstances and manners. Man- 
ners; why, do you know, that it was 
provided for, with the greatest care, by 
our ancestors, from the earliest times, 
down to the passing of the present Statute 
of Labourers? Do you consider what it 
is to have all the single men of a parish 
prowling about, without anything but a 
casual lodging ? Brought up, in the first 
place, by parents who cannot have any- 
thing like control over them, after they 
get to be fourteen or fifteen years of age ; 
shut out of the little dwellings of their 
parents by absolute want of room for their 
bodies to be in? Do you consider what 
it is for there to be, in a parish of ten 
farms, thirty or forty young fellows, 
lodging about, here and there, with no 
control whatever over them, and living 
from hand to mouth? Will they not 


_ assemble in bands; must they not so 


assemble : do they not so assemble; and 
are not the calendars filled with their 
crimes, and the jails and the hulks with 
their bodies ? There are several causes 


for this, the most fearful of all the changes 
which have taken place in the country ; 
but every one of the causes arising from 
acts of the Parliament; every one of 
them : and, lightly as you may treat the 
matter, unless this evil can be put an end 
to, or lessened to a great extent, this 
country will have to rue the day that the 
Parliament has neglected the many warn- 
ings given it on the subject. Here is the 
great cause of that alcenation of the poor 
from the rich, which Mr. Hopces so 
emphatically described, and which was 
ascribed, by Mr. Hatt Dars, to WRIT- 
INGS, and teSPEECHES, in the House 
as well as out of it! Thus it is that you 
go on deceiving yourselves; ascribing 
these evils to every cause but the true 
cause; tracing them to wrifers; tracing 
them to publications; tracing them to 
inflammatory speeches. Precious non- 
sense! Why, sir, the days of inflam- 
matory speeches, and Spa-Fis_ps’-meet- 
ings, and “‘ Tworenny Trasn”’: these 
days are gone by. And now the serious 
work is just beginning. But, if the 
alienation be produced by writings and 
by speeches, the persons on whom the 
effect is produced, must be assembled 
together; and they are assembled together 
in consequence of being driven from the 
farm-houses, and from their own houses. 
However, this is all pure folly. The 


alienation does exist; and that in a most — 


dreadful degree; and it has been pro- 
duced, as a very worthy member of the 
House justly described it to me, by a 
breaking up of the agricultural family. 
It was a family, as the law intended, and 
still intends, it to be; the labourers’ 
children were brought up; taught their 
labours, and taught their manners, in the 
farm-houses; they became bound to the 
occupiers of the land, by ties the most 
strong, short of those of children to 
parents : the occupiers of the land, were 
bound to their landlords, by a tie of a 
different nature, but equally strong: forthe 
unfortunate, the aged, and the infirm a 


provision was made, to be administered - 


with kindness and good-will ; and thus it - 
was strong, and safe, altogether. 

This family .has been broken up by 
acts .of the Parliament, proceeding, no 








doubt, from ignorance generally; but 
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not unfrequently from feelings of a hos- 
tile nature towards the poorer classes. 
At any rate, something must be done to 
correct this evil; or the final consequence 
must be uproar and confusion. 

But, what has the malt-tax to do with 
this? Why, in the first place, the ex- 
pense of beer from taxed malt, sufficient 
for a family of six or seven young people, 
is such as hardly any farmer can bear. 
He can afford to ask no man to drink; 
and, if you knew the country, you would 
know how much there is in that asking 
men to drink; you would soon know, 


and feel the difference between talking | 


with a man with a mug of ale in his hand, 
and one without such mug. You know 
how fond gentlemen are of good drink; 
how apt they are to speak well of those 
who give them dozens of claret and 
champagne. Cannot you then conceive 
the advantage of keeping a farm-house, 
from which no mau ever goes without the 
taste of its ale upon his lips? In short, 
plenty of good beer is not only the, sign 
of good living; but it is the source of 
good fellowship, and of that peace and 
good-will, without which neither land- 
lords nor tenants ever can be safe. 
You observed, that if the malt-tax were 
repealed, the young fellows would still 
crowd to the beer-shops for the sake of 
the gossip and the company. They could 
not crowd thither if they were in the 
farm-houses, where, as you ought to 
know, the law would place them under 
efficient control. So that whatever tends 
to bring them back to those houses ought 
,to be deemed a matter of the greatest 
eonsequence; and I was very sorry to 
hear you treat it as a matter of hardly 
ahy consequence at all. Whether the 
Parliament will ever make an attempt to 
retrace its steps as to these matters, I 
know not; but, if it do not, and do not 
succeed too, here are all the elements of 
real destruction preparing. 

Mr. Hanpuey having spoken of the 
advantages of speariny barley and then 
drying it in order to fat cattle, and having 
said that fwo bushels of speared barley 
were equal, in fatting cattle, to three 
bushels not speared, you expressed your 
great doubts as to the fact; and you 
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ing anything at all of the matter, Per. 
haps there is nothing more surprising 
than the great change produced in the 
fatting-powers of barley, by the process of 
malting, by which process it becomes 
quite another thing than what it was 
before. You wiil, however, have yo 
doubt of the greatness of this change, 
when you know that beer cannot be made 
of barley. Take a bushel of barley, pour 
water upon it as if it were malt, crack jt 
first, as you do malt; then brew with it, 
as if it were malt ; treat it exactly as you 
itreat malt; and you will find come from 
your barrel, fiat, tasteless, nasty, shiny 
stuff, that you will not endure in your 
mouth fora moment. Take the same, 
or a similar bushel of barley ; make from 
it seven gallons of beer; a quart of that 
beer will set you to-sleep, if not lay you 
under the table; and, if kept two years 
would burn in the fire like brandy. There 
is then a very surprising effect produced 
by the process of malting. The late Mr. 
Baversrock, of Atton to the knowledge 
of many persons who knew him, and who 
are now living, extracted forty-five 
pounds of sugar from a bushel of malt. 
Mr. Timoray Brown, who was also 4 
brewer and a maltster, breakfasted with 
him along with me, when he sweetened 
our coffee with this extract, which was ol 
about the sweetness of coarse moist West 
India sugar. Brown, who had made 
similar experiments himself many tmes, 
told us that he had never got more than 
forty-two pounds from a bushel of malt. 
Thousands upon thousands of persons cal), 
I dare say, bear testimony to the e- 
tracting of quantities of sugar, in sollte 
\what a similar proportion. Now Si, 
‘take a bushel of barley and grind 1 nl 
flour, or meal, give it to a hog, horse, of 
‘ox; and you will find ‘that even three 
ibushels will not lay on the quantity 0 
flesh that will be Jaid on by these forty 
pounds of sugar; and I would bese 
my life upon the issue, that a bushel 0! 
malt ground into meal will lay twice * 
much flesh upon apy animal, as a bane 
of barley ground into meal. 1 was »° 
back from the North soon enough wry | 
this experiment upon two hogs; 4 

ye no means of wei the hogs 
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should not have done this without know- 


alive; but, .if I live till next fall, 1 
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try the experiment fairly: at any rate, 
the effect of malting is prodigious, as to 
the capacity of barley for creating meat. 
And, sir, this tax is a positive prohibition 
to our availing ourselves of this immense 
source of national wealth. The case is 
simply this: here is my field of barley, 
restrained as I am by the malt-tax, it will 
fat only ten hogs of a certain size; take 
away the tax, and it will fat twenty 
hogs of the same size. If this be the 
fact, is not this the most horrible law that 
ever was heard of in the world ? 

With regard to the mode of using 
barley, as mentioned by Mr. Hanpxry, 
itis this, you steep the barley as if for 
maltmg; and then you lay it upon a 
floor in greater or less thickness, ac- 
cording to the weather; you turn it 
now and then until the roots come out, 
and {until it is in that state in which it 
ought to go upon the kila to be dried. 
In. this state you give it to the cattle 
without kiln-drying ; and Mr. Hanpwsy 
said, that im this state two bushels were 
equal to those of unspeared barley, which | 
I can readily believe, because I have 
known many farmers do it, in order to 
bring up their horses when they have 
been low in flesh. But the Excise has 
been so severe; the terror so great; the 
ruin se terrible, that men have been 
afraid even to do this; and if to have the 
barley in his granary; to know how he 


might use it so as to revive his horses ; | 


and not todare so to use it lest he should | 
be ruined, and. die in a jail: if this be 
not slavery; real infamous slavery, let a 
broken-pledged ‘* Conservatiee,” or the 
devil himself come and teil us what slavery 
is. 

After all, however, your statements in 
contradiction to me were of no effect. 
They all sunk out of sight when you came 
to. your closing argument, which was this; 
that, if the malt tax were repealed, there 
must be a property-tax ; that is to say, 
that if the tax were taken off the indus- 
trious classes, it MUST BE PAID BY 
THE LANDHOLDERS AND THE 
FUNDOWNERS! This was your great 
pledge-cracking argumeat. Mr. Hume 
showed that there need be no property- 











tax; that te make the stamp taxes fair 
and impartial; to make the aristocracy 


pay on their estates, what. ihe tradesman 
and the farmer and the artizan are com- 
pelled to pay ; that this alone would yield 
a reyenue equal to the amount of the 
maltetax. Ah! but this was worse aad 
worse; for here was the aristocracy to 
pay again ; and the Duke of Suruer.tanp 
was to pay upon his estate, in proportion 
to what farmers, tradesmen, and artizans 
pay on their property! This was the 
devil all over: this was the very thing 
to be avoided. Mr. Hume pointed out 
the pension-list, and the salary-list. Still 
worse, if possible ! 
away the pensions of gentlemen and 
ladies! ‘‘ What, destroy the monarchy” ! 

Sir, the discussion and decision on the 
malt-tax, including the Conservative 
pledge-breaking, and the most cordial 
support that you got from the Whigs; 
these have dune prodigious good. Bet- 
ter, in the end, that the Marquis of 
Cuanpos should have failed. Had you 
yielded, you would have swamped the 
Whigs; but you must have kepion yield- 
ing; and the two factions would not 
have been exposed as they now are; they 
are now coupled together in their hatred 
of the people, who enjoy the sport of 
seeing them worry and tear each other 
to pieces. 

ktvery body is delighted at the badger- 
ing which you are now getting about 
Lonponperry. If the Whigs had hit 
upon this point, before the debate upon 
the malt-tax, they would certainly have 
stuck you fast. How you are to get out 
of the mess now, it is dificult to imagine. 
Radicals, Whigs, half-Tories, are all of 


a mind here; so that you must yield, T° 


imagine; or produce a state of things’ 
that has not. been witnessed for a long 
time. What signifies your harping upon 
the fact, that it is the King’s undoubted 
prerogative to appoint his Ministers, and 
all his executive officers? What is the 
use of keeping on harping upon this ? 
Every body: knows it, cat every body 
allows it; but every bedy knows, at the 
same time, that the House of Commons 
would be mere tools in the hands of the 
King’s servanti, if they could not inter- 
fere and remonstrate in any cas> what- 
ever. Their legitimate and common 


sense mode of proceeding is, to exercise. 


Monstrous, to take: 
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their power of withholding money : but, 
short of this, they have a right to remon- 
strate with the King, on any steps which 
his servants are taking, and which they 
deem dangerous to him, or to his sub- 
jects. If they cannot do this, they 
are a poor set, indeed. The King has 
the prerogative of making peace and 
war; but if he were now to make war 
upon Turkey, in conjunction with Russia, 
must the House of Commons say nothing 
about it? The supposition is nonsense. 

Now, then, if the House of Commons 
have the spirit, if you persevere with re- 
gard to Lonponperry : if they bave the 
spirit to go to the King with an address, 
begging him to rescind the appointment, 
what will you do? What, I savy, will 
you do! One of two things you must 
do: quit your place, or rescind the ap- 
pointment; ifthe former, you quit it upon 
grounds the most unpopular that imagi- 
nation can conceive; if the latter, there 
may be a state of being more humiliating 
toman. There may be; but I can form 
an idea of nothing so truly humiliating. 
And, the appointment is, too, in the im- 
mediate department of the great Srraru- 
FIELDSAY; the great hero, who has a 
taste for bullet-proof window-shutters ; 
who was one of the conspicuous de- 

‘ fenders of the Poor-law Bill. Will he 
submit to have this appointment re- 
scinded? Perhaps he may; but even 
that will avail you nothing; the nation 
will take the will for the deed; and the 
attempt at the appointment will have all 
the effect that a perseverance in the ap. 
poimtment would‘have. 

If you persevere, then you pit the 

House against the King; or, rather, the 
King against the House; and then the 
House, with the approbation of the whole 
of the people, will refuse you any more 
money ; and, it will, in that case, do it 
“with clear reason on its side; for you 
will have had that “ fair trial” which 
you demanded. With me you have had 
your “fair trial” already, and much 
“more than enough. I made the Poor- 
law Bill’and the repeal of the malt-tax, 
the standard whereby to’ try you. You 

_ are persevering with the former ; or, ra- 
ther, attempting to persevere. You have 
shown that you like it; and as to the 


latter, you have decided that point in q 
manner that I have before described . 
and now comes Lonvonverry, a question 
upon which we are all agreed, except a 
mere handful of desperate *“ pledge. 
breakers.”" It is a sign of what we have 
to expect at your hands; your trial has 
been complete ; and the result is, that 
it has convinced the people that they 
ought, in duty to themselves, their coun- 
try, and their King, to endeavour, by all 
legal means, to put an end to your power, 
not caring a straw who are to be your 
successors in that power. 

Your newspapers, and particularly the 
Morning Post, an article from which | 
shall insert by-and-by, make a dreadful 
outery at your being refused a fair trial. 
As I have shown, you have had the fair 
trial; or if not, where is the ¢ria/ to end? 
Who is to tell us when you think you 
have had trial enough ? It is for the peo- 
ple to say when you have been tried suffi- 
ciently. For my part I was satisfied at 
one o'clock in the morning on the 11. 
of March. Others required this affair of 
LonponDERRY to satisfy them ; but now 
all are satisfied, or they never will be. 
Yet the Morning Post still cries out for 
a “ fair trial,” just as if there had been 
no trial; and by “* fair trial” it seems to 
mean, that you are to keep on for a year 
or two ; or indeed till you yourself are 
satisfied upon the point. This is not the 
way that we act in common life: if we 
have a horse upon trial, we try him at 
once ; and we then keep him, or send him 
back, and do not suffer ourselves to be 
told by the jockey that we have not beet 
urying him long enough. If we have a 
servant upon trial, we ascertain very s000 
whether he will suit, and keep him ; or 
dismiss him, according to our experience 
of him. And this is what you must have 
meant by ‘ fair trial’? to be sure ; and 
not being suffered to go on for an indefi- 
nite period, still demanding a “ fo” 
trial.” . 

Your great advocate, ‘the Morniy 
Post, has however a formidable and '- 
ther fearful argument, which it works out 
of this subject of “ fair trial”: the 
argument is this, that if you have Dot 4 
fair trial, the ‘* monarncuy’’ must be de- 





stroyed. In other words, the assertioa 
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is this, that if you be compelled to quit 
your place by votes of the House of Com- 
mons, the ‘‘ Monarcuy” can no longer 
exist, and a revolution and a republic 
must come; so that the House of Com- 
mons must not put you out of your place; 
for if it do, anarchy, confusion, and 
slaughter, must be the consequence. 

Now, sir, this is a very formidable ar- 
gument; and let us therefore examine it 
patiently. In the first place, this is no 
‘‘ monarchy,’ and it never was. The 
King is not the sole ruler, but only one 
branch out of three of a body of rulers. 
You know, as well as I, that ‘* monarchy” 
means a government in a single person. 
I do not believe that the word was ever 
used as applicable to our King until about 
forty years ago. It is no monarchy, it 
is a government of King, Lords, and 
Commons, each haying its well-known 
and settled attributes and powers. The 
Morning Post does not tell us why the 
kingly branch must of necessity cease to 
exist, if the House of Commons refuse to 
grant you supplies ; or if they so act as to 
compel you to quit your place ; it does not 
tell us why this should be, and why a 
republic must come if you be removed; 
it does not tell us why the King should 
not find another servant more agreeable 
to the House of Commons; it merely con- 
tents itself with the dreadful menace that, 
if the House of Commons do not suffer 
you to remain Minister, there must be an 
end of the kingly branch of the Govern- 
ment ; and that anarchy, military despo- 
tism, confusion, bloodshed and carnage, 
and republicanism, must come, and all the 
miseries attendant on republican goyern- 
ment! 

Sir, it is not discreet, to say the least 
of it, to push us on in this way about 
republican government, We never talk 
of it; and if your partizans were pos- 
sessed of only very common sense, they 
would avoid talking of it too; and espe- 
cially in giving us these alternatives ever- 
Jastingly ; telling us that we must have 
you, or have a republic; for this is the 
substance after all; that we must have 
you, and all your doings, at your pleasure, 
or have a republic; that we must have. 





republic ; that we must have the pension- 





the Duke and Lonponpargey, or have Sees world. We have seen that republic 


list; that we must pay the Rey. Tuomas 
Penrose a pension for twenty-two years 
for having been alleged to have been 
Charges des Affaires at Frorence for 
five months, he being tutor to Eaksmont 
Wynpuanm’s children at the same time, 
and he having the benefices of two pa- 
rishes in England; we must have Psn- 
ROSE, or we must have a republic; we 
must have 2,500/. a year pension of the 
hack Burke still to pay, for thirty-five 
years after he is dead, or we must have a 
republic; we*must have the Poor-Law 
Bill, two thousand-a year Lewis, penny- 
a-line Cuapwick, and all the runners; 
we must have big workhouses, separation 
of men from their wives, both from their 
children, and must all come down toa 
coarser sort of food, or we must have a 
republic; we must have millions to pay 
in taxes for the relief of the poor parsons 
of the Church of England, while the aris- 
tocratical clergy of that Church are rolling 
in wealth, a great part of which they 
spend out of the kingdom, and while one 
hundred lords or their relations might be 
pointed out who have Ave hundred bene- 
fices amongst them ; yet all this we must 
have, or have a republic; we must have 
a malt-tax, making the industrious classes 
pay two hundred per cent. for their drink, 
while the rich have their drink with a tax 
of thirty per cent,: we must have the 
transporting game-laws; we must have 
the new trespass law, and all the rest of 
your iron code; we must have a Popay- 
police, we must have a gate-way to cost 
as much money as the poor-rates of a 
whole county for one year: all these 
things we must have, and have them for 
ever, or WE MUST HAVE A RE- 
PUBLIC! 

This is, in substance, what we are told 
every day by your partizans, and, at last, 
however disinclined to do it, we are com- 
pelled to ask one another, what hellish 
sort. of thing a ‘‘ republic” is? When 
we put this question, and begin to con- 
sider a little, we find that there is only 
ene republic now in the world; and to 
our utter astonishment we find, that under 
that republic the people are the best off, 
the most free, the most happy in the 


rise up out of a revolution. We saw it 
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produce no anarchy, no confusion; none 
of that slaughtering and that shedding of 
rivers of blood, which your partizans tell us 
must come with a republic in this coun- 
try. We saw no miletary despot, no 
detestable and damnable ‘ hero,” to 
make the people pay his ‘‘ companions 
atnarms,” as . . . . BYyONsPARTR 
used to call the myrmidons that assisted 
him to plunder and kill the poor Freneh. 
We saw that republic rise up, without 
giving as much as a penny to any one 
who called himself a “ hero.” We saw 
it begin (I saw it with my own eyes), 
forty-six years ago, with three midlious 
of people, with commercial shipping and 
commerce not equal to a two-hundredth 
part of those of Great Britain; we saw 
wt with scarcely a gun-boat for its de- 
fence! We now see it with a population 
surpassing that of Great Britain herself ; 
with a commerce and commercial marine, 
nearly equalling those of Great Britain ; 
and with a NAVY, at the very thought 
of which every blustering bullying tyrant 
turns pale. We see that republic with 


a civil expenditure, including that of ten 
ambassadors to Europe, not equalling in 
amount that which we pay annually to 


one single “‘ hero.” We have seen that 
republic wage war with Great Britain 
singlo-handed, and defeat her in that war 
both by land and by sea. We have seen 
that republic with a heavy debt, con- 
tracted for the purchase of territory, and 
for real defence; and we have seen that 
debt PAID OFF. We have more re- 
cently seen the Government ef that re- 
public placed, by the horrible villains of 
_paper-money, even in greater peril than 
belongs to a state of a most formidable 
war. We have seen the Government of 
that republic subdue even this monster, 
and deliver its people from that fraudulent 
tyranny, Under that republican govern- 
ment, we see a people living without 
anternal tax ; without the very name of a 


galling excise ; without any thing to take} 


from industry the fruits of its earnings ; 


and, lastly, we see it free from that most | 


hateful of all dominations, an established) 
domination of the few over the many. 
y, may say, 


Matut-Tax Dirvis10n, 
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as this into Eagland? Yes, that is the 
question ; that is the very question which 
1 should like to answer, fully and frankly, 
and without any disguise ; but as | do 
not like to answer this question at this 
time and in this place, | shall conclude 
with expressing my opinion, that it would 
be wise in your partizans, not so often, 
and so loudly, to tell us, that we must 
umplicitly submit to you, or make up our 
minds to have a republic. 
Wa. COBBETT. 





MALT-TAX DIVISION. 


I wave notbeen able to get at the names 
of those who voted on either side ; that 
is to say, with any degree of correciness. 
Those who could break their pledges 
could do something else; and a very 
curious thing has been done by somebody, 
as to this list of names. The Times 
newspaper published a list of the majority 
and of the minority. According to this 
list, there were in the majority three 
hundred and forty-four names, and in 
the minority TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY- 
six; making both together six hundred 
members. Now, according to the return 
made to the Speaker, and published in 
the votes, there were in the majorily 
three hundred and fifty, and in the 
minority a HUNDRED and NINETY-TWO. 
So that here are sixty-four given to the 
minority more than there were; and here 
are, upon the whole, the names of fifty- 
eight members who were not present 10 
the House. There can be no doubt that 
this trick was intentional on the part of 
this paper; and it is one of the most 
villanous tricks that even this vile paper 
ever yet played. ° Why should it stuff into 
the minority sirty-four names more 
than were present ? I warrant it, that " 
had weighty reasons for doing this ! How- 
ever, the people will draw their conclu- 
sions justly enough: they will remember 
ipledge-breaking, and Whig-defence of 
Tories and that will be enough. 


(2. a as 





this really is all 
would you v0 to} 
: gove. ; 
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Have the Clergy of the Established 
Church an equitable right to the 
Tithes, or to any other thing ‘called 
Church Property, greater than *the 
Dissenters have to the same ? And 
ought there, or ought there not, 
to be a separation of the Church 
from the State? 


IN SIX LETTERS, 


Addressed to the Church-Parsons in ge- 
neral, including the Cathedral and 
College Clergy and the Bishops. 
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CONTENTS. 


LETTER. 


1. How came there to be an Established 
Church ? 


2. How came there to be people called 
Dissenters ? 

3. What is the foundation of the do- 
mination of the former oyer the 
latter ? 


4. Does the Establishment conduce to 
religious instruction ? 

5. What is the state of the Establish- 
ment? and, is it possible to re-| 
. form it? 

G. What is that compound thing, 
Sacund sama te and what w 

the effects of a separation 

them ? 


ED 
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DEDICATION. 


TO JAMES BLOMFIELD, BISHOP OF 
LONDON, 


Jormandy Farm, 9. March, 1835. 
BisHop, 

About six and twenty years ago, you drank 
tea at my house at BorLtey, when you were @ 
curate of some place in Norfolk ; or a teacher 
to the offspring of some hereditary legislator. 
How rugged has my course been since that 
time: how thickly has my path been strewed 
with thorns! How smooth, how flowery, 
how pleasant, your career! Yet, here we 
are; you with a mitre on your head, indeed, 
and acrosier in your holy hands; I, at the 
end of my rugged and thorny path in a situa- 
tion to have a right, in the name of the mil- 
lions of this nation, to inquire, not only into 
your conduct, but into the utility of the very 
office that you fill. 

It is now become a question, scriously, 
publicly, and practically entertained, whether 
you and your brethren of the established 
church should be legally deprived of all your 
enormous temporal possessions; and alsg, 
whether your whole order should not, asg@ 
thing supported by the law, be put an end to for 
ever. These questions must now be discussed. 
They are not to besbuffied off by Commissions 
of Inquiry, or any other commissions: the 
people demand a discussion of these questions, 
and a decision upon them: the Parliament 
must discuss them ; and, this little book, whiclr 
I now dedicate to you, is written for the pup- 
-pose of aiding us all in the discussion ; 80 that 
we may come at last to a just decision. 

1 select you to dedicate my book to: first, 
because you were a zealous defender of the 
| Deap-Bopy B11, which consigns the corpses 
|ofithe most unfortunate of the poor to be cut 
}.up by surgeons, instead of being consigned, 
with double and treble solicitude, to the care 





of a really Christian clergy, and provided with 
all the means-and circumstances of the mast 
respectful Christian burial. 

Another reason is, ‘that you were ‘a pore 
law commissioner ; one of the authors of that 
boul, which wae miyly tid ‘upon the'table 9 





"tenet 
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the House of Commons, by the Whigs, in 
1833; and one of the authors of that volumi- 
nous report and appendix, laid upon the table 
of the same House last year; on which report 
and appendix the coarser-food dill was passed; 


and in which report and appendix, you have 


communicated to the House of Commons the 
most infamous libels against me by name. 
Another reason is, that you are a church 
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prepared to break up the whole frame- 
work of the British monarchy, and scatter 
its elements to the winds of heaven. The 
i in the exercise of his undeniable 
ive, @ prerogative which he js 
0 exercise to the best of his judg. 
sept fr the good of his people, and for 
ye 7 ht exercise of which he is person- 
ii teponsible, albeit to no human tri- 
has thought fit to dismiss one 


reform commissioner, under the present set of | and to appoint another; and he 


Ministers; and that I find, that, while you 
were Bishop of Curstzr, you made a G. B. 
BLoMFIELp, a prebendary of CursTer, and 
that he now has, in addition to that prebend, 
two great church livings; namely, the rectory 
of CappiInGTon, and the rectory of Tatrrzen- 
HALL, each worth, probably, from a thousand 
to fifteen hundred pounds ayear. Now, bishop, 
thisisa very solid reason for addressingmy little 
book to you; for, if you can talk of “ church- 


reform,” and about seeking for the means of . 


providing for the cure of souls, while this 
‘Biomrrzetp has a prebend and two great 
rectories, it is pretty clear that you want a 


rely demand of his loyal subjects 
vey assist that Ministry in pursuing 
tt ends of lawful government unt! 


‘an ped against it. What can possibly 
wage reasonable than this demand, on 


. ition that we live under a mo- 
? If we do not, since the passing 
t orm Bill, live under a monarchy 


at all; or if the empire be, in sober se- 
ss, tired of this mode of Govern- 


and anxious to try the chances of 
mt“wew form of untried political being; 
* 2 can understand why the nominal 
peaghould be treated as a mere puppet, 





by democratic wires, utterly in- 
great deal of enlightening on the subject. If nt to the useful exercise of the 


you do not, however, many other people do; 
and therefore it is, that I write and publish 


this little book, which is my Lecacy To 


Parsons, and which I most earnestly hope 
will very soon be amongst the most valuable 
of their remaining temporal possessions. You 
will find the little book go to the very BoTrom 
of the matter; that it will unveil all the mys- 
‘tery that has hung about this church for so 


werdinary functions of his former 
But if the monarchy be not yet 
ismed, if William the Fourth be 10- 


| Gee every inch a King,” yielding in 
thjg® of constitutional prerogative to 

proudest of the leng line of his an- 
|cestors, then we defy the whole Whig 
and Radical press to disprove our asser- 
tion, that he has aright to challenge from 
the whole community a respectful defer- 
lenqg;to the act of his authority, and a fair 


many years; that it will leave the people no-/' +.) for the Minister of his choice. 


thing more to ask about the matter; and put 
them in a situation to determine reasonabl?, 


Assuming, as we do, that the people of 


| Eagand are not yet prepared to sacrifice 


at once, either to submit to the most crying| their monarch, and to substitute in the 


abuses that ever existed upon the face of the 
earth ; or to put themselves in motion for the 
purpose of legally, but resolutely, effectually, 
and for ever, putting an end to this abuse. 

| Wma. COBBETT. 





“TRIAL FOR PEEL.” 


place of the ancient constitution of the 
realm, a committee of public safety, with 
Hume or O’Connell at its head, we s@y 
that ‘Sir R. Peel must have the fair tri 


| for which -he pleads. The question lies 


in the smallest ‘possible compass. The 





(From the Morning Post, 14. inst.) 


. Sir Robert thi pee boaakalledl a 
Phagh x92: must, have w at bo 


il, after all, unless we 
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passing of the Reform Bill giyes to this 
subject an importance and a magnitude 
which it never possessed before, and we 
should. like, if needful, to raise a discus- 
sion upon it from one end of the country 
to the other, in every town, village, ham- 
let, and cottage. The Reform’ Bill was 
professedly introduced to strengthen the 
monarchy, not to subvert it, as .well as to 
diffuse among a grateful and happy people 
such superhuman blessings as had never 
till then been dreamed of. But the Re- 
form Bill, in order to secure these bless- 
ings, certainly appeared, in the incompre- 
hensibility of its wisdom, to give to one 
class, the ten-pounder class, the powér of 
returning a majority of the House of Com- 
mons ; andif that House be permitted téab- 
sorb the entire functions of Government, 
it is clear that the monarchy has ceased 
to exist, and that the ten-pounders may 
forthwith occupy the vacant throne. Now 
this would be quite contrary to the 
avowed intention of the bill, as announced 
by the enlightened statesmen who framed 
it, who ought, indeed, to be foremost 
to support the crown in its resistance to 
democratic aggression, if it were only fo 
save the credit of their idolized measure. 
Sir Robert Peel is pledged to govern~in 
the spirit, the avowed spirit and intention 
of the bill ; and he would be justly charge- 
able with a design to heap odiim and 
contempt upon that measure if he allowed 
the just prerogatives of the crown, upon 
which the existence of the monarchy de- 
pends, to be sacrificed under its provi- 
sions. For the honour of the Reform Bill, 
therefore, if fornoother reason, the rights 
of the crown must be maintained. Do 
the Whigs and their allies really intend 
to fulfil at this early period the recorded 
predictions of their opponents as to the 
tendency of that measure, to paralyse the 
executive, subvert the throne, and dis- 
member the empire? If not, Sir Robert 
Peel must have a fair trial. 

It is idle in the present case to talk of 
“‘want of confidence.” Parliamentary 
want of confidence must have sufficient 
i such as the 


| 









these is merely a cloak for fa 
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Whigs themselves, to do them justice, 


appear at length to be aware of the dis- 


tressing dilemma in which they have be- 
come placed by uniting with the Destruc- 
tives in this open assault upon the throne. 
The better section of the party, under 
Stanley, shrunk in the first instance from 
the base confederacy in a manner which 
has confessedly entitled them to the gra- 
titude of the country; and others have 
since followed, though in an inferior de- 
gree, this noble example. In fact, party 
discretion, to say nothing of any higher 
motive, must soon teach them the neces- 
sity of receding from the Radical alliance 
if they wish ever to administer public 
affairs under a constitutional monarchy. 
If Lord John and his band refuse a fair 
trial to Sir Robert Peel they may be as- 
sured that they will never have a fair trial 
themselves. If a Whig Ministry were 
formed to-morrow on the principle of 
condemning the King’s Ministers unheard, 
it could never by any possibility possess 
the Royal confidence, since it would only 
exist as an armed, and almost treasonable, 
conspiracy against the throne. The 
peers, the gentry; and all classes of loyal 
subjects would of course resent such an 
indignity offered to their sovereign, who 
would in that case be the only slave in 
his own vast dominions. _ Nor would the 
Ministers be free nts, more than their 
unhappy King, for they would be bound 
todothe bidding of their Radical task-mas- 
ters, on pain of being quickly superseded 
by instruments less scrupulous than them- 
selves. The Whigs must surely see the 
necessity of renouncing all. connexion 
with the movement, or of keeping no 
terms with the monarchy. 

But why all this objection to allow the 
King’s Minister a fair opportunity of ex- 
pounding the principles of the King’s 
Government? Why this eagerness to 
prejudge, this breathless haste to con- 
demn ? Plainly because the Opposition 
apprehend that those principles, if known, 
would be so satisfactory to the great 
tiass of the community that there would 
be no chance of removing the Minister 
from power. This is the secret of the 
whole conspifacy. it Sir_Robert Peel 
to any kind of mis-government, or likely 





fete pren, ~ samy- 
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to disappoint the just expectations of the; 
people, there would not be the slightest 
disinclination to afford him the trial he 
demands; it is because the reverse of all 
this is the case, because he is pledged, as 
never Minister was pledged before, to 
pursue all those just and reasonable ob- 
jects which the nation desires, and be- 
cause it is believed that he will honestly 
redeem his pledges, that the Opposition 
are so strangely anxious, suddenly, pre- 
maturely, and unconstitutionally to over- 
throw his Ministry. We doubt whether 
amore gross scheme for the attainment 
of emolument and power, undignified and 
unrelieved by any decent pretence of pub- 
lic principle, was ever before presented 
to the scrutiny of an intelligent and in- 
dignant people. . But the scheme cannot 
possibly succeed; it is more than half 
unmasked already. We defy the ma- 
jority to persevere, and are quite assured 
that Sir Robert Peel must have, will have, 
that fair trial which the interests of the 
nation, and the unalienable rights of the 
monarchy alike imperatively require. 





WANTED, 


To Know—Why the great English land- 
owners should have (or even want to 
have) corn-laws to protect the inte- 
rest of their estates ? 

Te Kxrow—What they have contributed 
towards the national expenses in the 
shape of probate and legacy duties, 
by the transfer of this property from 
one generation to another in the last 
half century, and also what they, 
their families, relations, and friends, 
shave received, direct and indirect, 
out of the taxes within the same 
period ? 

To Know—If land ought not, in justice 
to all ranks of society (like labour) 
to find its own level, when the law- 
makers who have been petitioned to 

» protect wages have returned for 
answer, that they could not legislate 
on the subject, and that wages must 
regulate themselves, although all the 
property possessed by the working 
classes consisted of labour only ? 

‘To Krow—If sauce fora goose is not alsd 

- sauce for a gander, and if the N 





PLEDGE- BREAKERS. 
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Poor Laws will not apply as well to 
those who have wantonly or extraya. 
gantly lost or destroyed the source 
of their large and fixed incomes, as to 
those who have or may become 
paupers, by having made an jm- 
provident use of their earnings, o; 
from low wages, dear food, large 
families, sickness, or any ; 
unforeseen or untoward event ? 
To Know—If it is unreasonable to an- 
swer these questions, or to ask more of 
a similar nature, either or both will 
oblige an humble individual, who has 
by arduous application, maintained 
and brought up a large family, and 
been upwards of fifty years 
A Bo.tron Weaver. 
Bolton-le-Moors, 1. January, 1835. 


other 





PLEDGE-BREAKERS. 


To the honour of the country-people, 
these surprising Conservatives do not 
seem likely to enjoy a bed of roses. They 
will find, and they are always finding, 
that a promise is still considered to be a 
promise in England ; that it is still con- 
sidered to be right that men’s words 
should be taken to be worth something. 
I believe that no man will deny, that no 
equal number of journeymen, artizans, oF 
labourers would have broken their pledges 
in this shameful manner ; alleging no other 
ground than that of their own interests. 
Mr. Hatt Darg, who ascribed the alien- 
ation of the poor from the rich to wretings 
and speeches, and not to an avowed in- 
‘tention of compelling the poor to live 
on coarser food; not to the big work- 
houses that the rich were preparing for 
them, each furnished with a hired over- 
seer, brought from a distance, and having 
a heart sufficient to enable him to separate 
husbands from wives, and children from 
both,.and to cut off all communicatio! 
with relations and friends from without 
this Mr. Haut Dare, who could discover 
no cause for the alienation of the poo ' 
from the rich in’these things: this Mr. 


Hau Dare’s situation, he ap a a 
rate, ascribe to writings > yee 
except they dis bee. this Mr. Haut 


Daag, whe of the Members f 
‘Essex, finda Limsélf, according to % 


s 
e-«®& 
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newspapers, in the followiag rather un- 
pleasant pickle, of whieh I shall give an 
account in the words of the True Sun of 
the 17. stant. 

“We lay before our readers the fol- 
‘‘ lowing letter, just received by us, ad. 
‘‘ dressed to a gentleman who occupies a 
‘prominent place among the pledge- 
‘ breakers. We may mention, that im- 
‘mediately after the division on the 
‘‘malt-tax question, Mr. Hall Dare 
‘* started off for Chelmsford, where he 
‘met a few of his principal supporters, 
‘‘ and stated his readiness to accept the 
‘* Chiltern Hundreds, if they thought he 
‘had betrayed them. On the market- 
‘dav, however (Thursday), the farmers 
‘ were furious against the pledge-break- 
‘ers, and many of them said they would 
‘ take their bible-oaths never to vote for 
‘** him again : 


“ To R. W. Hart Darsg, Ese. M.-P. 


‘Sir, —In answer toa question distinctly | 
‘‘ proposed to you on the hustings, for 
‘‘ the purpose of eliciting an unequivocal 
‘* declaration ef your intentions on the 
‘* subject of the malt-tax, you said : 

“«*T will vote for the entire abolition 
** € and annihilation of the tax.’ 

‘** T now ask yeu, did you not, at that 
‘* time, know that if you had not under- 
‘“‘ taken this in the face of the county, 
_** you would not have had the. slightest 
‘‘ chance of securing your return ; and 
‘“‘ that your colleague, the other Tory 
** candidate, who stood on the same in- 
** terest as yourself, found it necessary 
‘ for his success. to publish a, printed 
“* pledge to that effect, expressed in the 
** most positive terms ? 

“« Did not the Essex erald published 
‘“* next day, report your declaration in 
‘the above words? And did you 
‘* take any steps to give it any denial or 
‘* qualification ; but, on the contrary, did 
“* not your committee cause it to have 
“* the greatest possible publicity ? 

‘Did you not, a few days before the 
‘* motion of Lord Chandos came on, 
‘* meet Sir Robert Peel, at ap assembly of 
“the thick and-thin supporters, of his 
‘* administration, for the parpose of con- 





‘« ally resisted; for the purpose of keep- 
‘‘ing him in place; and did you not 
‘“‘ take an active part on that occasion; 
‘‘ and afterwards, without any previous 
‘* communication with your constituents, 
‘‘ oppose it by your speech and vote in 
‘“* the House ? 
‘* It is not incumbent upon you, under 
‘« these circumstances, as a man of ho- 
“ nourand a gentleman, to apply for the 
“ Chiltern Hundreds. 
‘Tam, &e. 


‘ 


‘“ Aw Exvecror or Soutrn Essex.” 





~y- 
LONDONDERRY! 

Tarts is a melancholy affair, indeed! 
A great deal worse than the two majori- 
ties: a great deal worse than an address 
to the King would have been to rescind 
the appointment. Strange, that the old 
Duke and all together had not the cun- 
ning to avoid exposing this raw place to 
the eager lash of the enemy. The Mar- 
quis prevented a vote of the House of 
Commons by declining to accept of the 
appointment ; and without any liot from 
the Ministers to give up. his pretensions 
for the place. Why, to be sure, it is just 
possible that he might mention the thing 
first; but he must have been very cer- 
tain that, if he did not offer to decline, 
they would have requested him to decline, 
they well knowing that the House would 
not suffer him to go to Russia. 

The story of the hunted beaver, which, 
to save its carease, bit off the civet part 
and flung it to the hunters; this story, or 
rather, this fable of Esor gave me such 
contempt for this. animal, that I really 
carried a prejudice along with me against 
it, when I got into a country where they 
are so frequent; and where their ingeni- 
ous masonry and house-building excite so 
much admiration. I admired their houses 
built on the limbs of trees across water ; 
but still the story of Esop always re- 
curred: it was an act of such baseness to 
bite off a part of its own body to fling to 
the hunters rather thanstop and fight; 
better have defeat after battle, than: em- 
braee defeat to avoid battle ! 

) This, story of the Marquis is mélancholy 





“‘ suiting how it might be. most. effectar | 





indeed : if this be a specimen of the con- 
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servative spirit, God defend those who 
rely upon such conservation! This is a 
very interesting matter: honourable to 
the country, and honourable to the House, 
too, who, however, well knew that they 
had the country at their back. The mat- 
ter was very ably brought on by Mr. 
Suert on Friday last. The Minister soon 
discovered that he could not set this 
thrust at defiance. Before Monday night, 
the Marquis had declined the post ; and 
the lofty We.tincron, and the lofty 
Pret, authors of the sublime Bourbon- 
police, have thus crept out; not walked 
out; but crept out, of the difficulty’; and 
by this creeping they have given a warn- 
ing to those who were disposed to rely 
upon them. It is manifest, that a Ministry 
who cannot appoint an ambassador, can 
be of no use to the King. I deem this a 
matter of a character to be memorable ; 
and, therefore, I shall insert, if I have 
room ; first, the debate on Mr. Sueit’s 
motion; second, the speeches of the 
Duke of Wetiinxcron, and the Marquis 
of Lonponperry in the House of Lords 
on Monday night; third, the debate, or 
conversation in the House of Commons, 
relative to the same matter on the same 
night, just observing here, that the man- 
ner in which the Ministry have got out 
of this affair, is the VERY WORST that 
they could have chosen ; and that it would 
have been, beyond all measure, better to 
have yielded to the effect of an address 
to the King for rescinding the appoint- 
ment; because that would have been 
yielding to an irresistible force, and would 
have discovered no marks of that political 
peltroonery ; of that hunted beaver-like 
fear, which must be evident to every one 
in this pretended voluntary declining on 
the part of the Marquis. Here follow 
these parliamentary proceedings, exceed- 
ingly well worthy of being remembered. 


> = louse of Commons, 13. March. 
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| months of any ambassador from the Court 
of London to St. Petersburgh, and a 
statement of the salary and emoluments 
attached to the embassy.” : The illustrious 
person now Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
was, he believed, as sensibleas, if not more 
so than, any man in this country of the 
importance of the questions existing 
between this country, Turkey, and Russia. 
but certain reports being prevalent relative 
to the appointment of an ambassador to 
St Petersburgh he (Mr. Sheil) had felt 
it his duty to make the motion. In 182¢ 
Russia declared war against Turkey, and in 
February 1828 the latter power was reduced 
to the necessity of making an ignominious 
peace, two of the conditions of which were 
to pay twenty millions of roubles to Rus- 
sia, and to cede to her two very important 
provinces on her frontiers. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had this war finished than Russia di- 
rected another attack upon Turkey, and 
upon the 23rd of April, 1528,that celebrat- 
edand unfortunate war began. It was much 
to be regretted that the Duke of Welling- 
ton did not at that time see the import- 
ance of at once furnishing aid to Turkey. 
It was true the battle of Navarino had 
taken place, but notwithstanding that 
circumstance the resources of Turkey 
were by no means exhausted, and in the 
judgment of military men Russia had 
received a decided check before Chumlak. 
But England authorized the fleet of 
Russia to blockade the Dardanelles, by 
which Constantinople was deprived of 
provisions. At. the commencement of 
1829 Russia poured in her forces upol 
Turkey, ‘and inthe September of that 
year the fatal treaty of Adrianople wa 
signed, to which Lord Grey last year with 
justice attributed all: the difficulties tha! 
had since arisen. He was, however, 00¢ 
of those who thought that the late Mins 
try in their conduct with respect '% 
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the Dardanelles, but, in case of Russia 
being at war, bound ‘urkey to exclude 
from them the power Russia might be 
carrying on hostilities against. It was, 
in fact, an offensive and defensive alliance, 
and the influence of Russia had been felt 
in every cabinet of the west of Europe. 
When Lord Heytesbury was removed in 
August, 1832, and Sir S. Canning .ap- 
pointed to St. Petersburgh, what was the 
reason Sir Stratford never proceeded ? 
Though the question had ‘been asked by 
Lerd Londonderry in the House of Lords, 
no satisfactory reason had been given. 
Had an ambassador been at the time at 
St. Petersburgh something might, perhaps, 
have been done. But with respect. to 
the appointment in question, : the first 
notice he had seen of the supposed ap- 
pointment of Lord Londonderry was in 
the Times newspaper of the 2. January 
in the present year. But it was not on 
newspapers that the country was to rely, 
and he, therefore, wished to know the fact 
of the case. If the report were true, he 
would take the estimate of the noble lord’s 
character from the debate in the House 
of Lords on the 27. of June, 1827, 
respecting the pension applied for by the 
noble marquis, which he said he con- 


_ ceived he was entitled to, and on some 
_ letter of application for which Lord Liver- 


pool had written in his own hand ‘‘ This 
is too bad.” (Hear). Though uncon- 
scious of the extent of the services con- 
ferred by Lord Londonderry upon the 
country, he ventured to suggest that, 
although he had shown: himself eminent 
as an orator in the county of Down, he 
was not equally competent, or ought to 
be put forward, to the office of 
British ambassador at St. P. 

‘Mr. Curtan -Fercusson hoped the 


Government would direct its attention to 


' the claims of Poland, and do all it, could 


for that gallant and unfortunate country. 
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assented to on the part of the late govern- 
ment to this extent :—they admitted the 
treaty had been broken, but said they had 
done every thing they could in favour of 
Poland ; remonstrated against the infringe- 
ment of its constitution, and had done no 
act to acknowledge the partition of its 
dominions. In appointing a person, 
therefore, to fill the great office of ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburgh the Government 
would do well to select a person unob- 
jectionable for his public principles. He 
had no private prejudice against the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry, but he thought him 
the most unfit person that could be ima- 
gined, considering that in August last the 
noble Marquis had styled the Poles ‘‘ the 
Emperor’s rebellious subjects.” He be~ 
lieved the noble Marquis was the first who 
had ventured to call the Poles, put down 
by force, rebellious subjects. They were 
a people who had a constitution given 
them, sworn to by their sovereign, and 
by him violated, notwithsta nding a treaty 
to which England was a party. Poland 
was still entitled to her rights under that 
treaty, and if anything more demanded 
the attention uf a foreign Secretary, it was 
the cause of Poland. He did not ask the 
Government to send any person to remons 
strate with the Emperor of Russia, for 
perhaps the time was gone by; but he 
was perfectly sure of this, that we ought 
not to send a person to Russia who de- 
clared himself towards the Poles in the 
terms he had mentioned. We had ad- 
mitted the treaty of Vienna had been 
broken in upon; the Secretary of State 
had admitted that it was not rebellion, 
that it was justifiable resistance, that 
England had remonstrated with Russia, 
and avoided recognising the course she 
had taken. The hon. Gentleman referred 
to other passages of the noble Lord’s 
speeches, where his Lordship lamented 
the lengths to which the British Govern- 


ment had gone already. ae” ad favour of the 
** rebellious Poles,” sa“ Tosthie a 
jtend to destroy rh 


should exist between this seaman er 

Russia; Was this a person, however high 

and respectable he otherwise might be, to 
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ment of the right honourable Baronet, as 
Prime Minister of the ‘ 
Lord Manon: Whenever the question 
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evening would not be without its whole. 
some effects, in letting the Government 
and the noble Marquis himself know 


came regularly before the House, he would) what the feelings of the House and the 


be the first to afford every requisite in- 
formation. But the honourable Member 
for Tipperary, from the hurried manner 


country were on the appointment, which 
it was futile to say was any thing else but 
unpopular. His Lordship was of opinion 





in which he passed ever the affairs of 


that the Marquis of Londonderry was the 


Turkey, seemed to have no object but ajlast man in England that ought to be 


personal attack on the noble Marquis of | 
Londonderry. (Cries of No, ne, ne). The 
noble Lord proceeded to defend the cha- 
racter of the noble Marquis during bis 
diplomatic career. He could not account 
for the violence of the Member for Tip- 
perary. (Laughter). The personal poli- 


sent as ambassador to the court of &. 
Petersburgh. If it were too late for open 
interference, it was not too late for mis. 
interpretation; and the noble Marquis 
was not likely to represent faithfully the 
feelings and sentiments of the people, 
and, he might add, those of the Sove- 





tics of a diplomatic character had nothing 


reign of England. (Cheers from the op- 


to do with his duties as an ambassador, /opposition). Did any one pretend to say, 


which were simple, and depended entirely, 
on the instructions he received from his. 
Government. 

Mr. Humes wished to know was the 
noble Lord really appointed as Ambassa- 
dor to St. Petersburgh ? 

Lord Manon: The appointment had 
not been formally, but he might say was 
virtually, made, 

Mr. Huns deprecated the vast expenses 
of ambassadorships. They cost the 
country from 420,000/. to 500,000/. per 
year. In the instance of the Marquis of 
Londonderry’s, the people of England had 
to. weigh the question well. Were his 
lordship’s services worth 15,000/. per 
annum? The hon. Member said that 
the Hense and the country hada right to 
know the reason why a person of the 
well-known unpopular polities of the 
noble Marquis should be appointed to the 
Russian embassy, which should be filled 
by none other than a man of liberal and 
enlightened views. (Hear, hear, from the 
Oppositign).. What, should the people, 
what should other nations say, when they 
heard that England was to be represented 
at the'Court of the Russian Autocrat 
one who had ever been the loudest 
against liberty at et and the general 


looking back at the declared sentiments of 
the noble Marquis ; did any oneimagine for 
a moment that he would be the friend of 


freedom abroad, or would interfere in 


behalf of Poland, or of any other nation 
who were suffering from the despotism of 
the oppressor ? He hoped the right hon. 
Baronet at the head of his Majesty's Go- 
vernment would not lend the sanction of 
his name to such an unpopular and un- 
wise appoimtment. 

Mr. Orway Cave said a few words 
against the appointment of the noble 
Marquis ; he hoped if it had taken place 
that it would be rescinded. 

Mr. Cresser Perwam regretted that 
personal remarks had been introduced 10 
the course of the debate on the noble 
Marquis, who, whether well or ill, had 
given his best services to the country for 
the last forty years. 

Mr. Oap. thought,. instead of per 
sonality, the speech of the hen. Member 
for Tipperary was tempered with mercy 
and forbearance. The question | clore 
the House was far more: importan: thao 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were vyerhaps 


by|aware of. In it was: involved the cha- 


racter of the present Administration ; and 

this appointment would let the people of 

3 _and the nations of Europe know 

what had to expect from. it. 

4 cediemetonin this, was a most 
complete 
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most proper personage to carry those 
principles into effect in a Court where 
they were congenial, 

Sir Rossrrt Pest said he hoped he 
would be allowed to choose the time, and 
the proper time, for expressing his 
opinions.on the subject before the House. 
It had been said that he was responsible 
for this appointment. Be it so. He 
hoped that he never would be found to 
shrink from that responsibility. He could 
not doubt that the appointment of Lord 
Londonderry was any thing else but 
displeasing to hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
(Hear, hear). Why, not a single ap- 
pointment of the present Government 
was any thing else but unsatisfactory to 
them. (‘‘ Hear, hear,’ and laughter), 
But what were the allegations made 
against the noble Marquis? Nothing 
but that he said that the late Government 
interfered too much in behalf of the 
rebellious Poles. Whether the noble 
Marquis made use of the expression or 
not, the right hon. Baronet thought it 
was not fair to quote particular passages 
of any reported speech without giving the 
context. And besides it was still more 
unfair t® judge of public men by ex- 
pressions they might have been led to 
make use of in the heat of debate. The 
hon. Member for Middlesex thought to 
raise an unfair prejudice against the 
noble Marquis by exaggerating the salary 
he was to receive. What authority had 
he to say he was to receive 15,0001. per 
annum ? 


House of Lords, 16. March. 


The Marquis of Lonponpsrry then 
rose, and claimed their lordships’ indul- 
gence while he detained them for a few 
moments upon a subject purely personal 
to himself. (Hear, hear). It was per- 
haps out of order to address them upon 
such a subject; but, referring to the 
printed notes of the ay ty in the 
other meyrmce Pypatd on the , their 
 wikay w excuse him for detaining 
them for a few moments (hear), while he 
-wentured to disclose the course which the 
Government and himeelf had taken 


- ; Nein 45 hide aamek | 
When Siebert Peet duties of the 


ments for carrying on the 
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Government, he was pleased to address 
him with an offer of the post of Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of Russia. He con- 
fessed that he received that nomination 
with a great degree of pride, for he had 
no right to expect such an intimation 
from him. That appointment or offer 
was accompanied with a letter from his 
noble Friend (the Duke of Wellington), 
and he felt great pride and satisfaction 
that it should be considered that his Ma- 
jesty’s service would again be, in any 
degree, the better for his service. He 
confessed that he did not receive such a 
communication without pride, and he 
most certainly believed that after serving 
in the service of his country at Dresden, 
at Berlin (loud cheering), and at Paris 
and at Vienna (cheers), where he con- 
sidered that he had been instrumental in 
preserving the best interests of both 
countries, after haying been the com- 
panion in arms of the most distinguished 
diplomatist of the day, he did think, how- 
ever elven ag that so much op- 
position was undeserved. He might not 
be possessed of all the sagacity or pru- 
dence of the noble Lords opposite him 
(cheers), but he did believe that his con- 
duct, while in the capacity of ambassador 
before, had been for the benefit of both 
countries. Another circumstance was, 
that he did not hastily embrace the offer, 
but it being made to him, and he believ- 
ing that his services might be of use to 
his Majesty, he had certainly accepted of 
the appointment. .He felt it an honour 
to serve his King, but he felt also, as 
soon as he read the report of the discus- 
sion in the other House, that there was 
but one line for him to pursue as a sub- 
ject anda public servant. During a loug 
course of military and other duties ‘he 
could say, and he thought those who had 
of late become his political enemies could 
not contradict it (hear, hear), that he had 
endeavoured to serve his King and his 
country to the best of his ability. If he 
were to depart from this country after 
what had passed in the House of Cam- 
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strong that he conceived it impossible for 
him to fill the office to which he had been 
called with proper effect. It was on these 
grounds, and standing, as he did, upon 
his sense of duty to his Sovereign, without 
meaning to succumb to faction (though 
he should be devoid of feeling if he were 
insensible to the scoffs and scorn which 
had been so unjustly levelled at him), he 
was determined upon no consideration 
whatever to accept that appointment 
which his Majesty had been most graci- 
ously pleased to offer him. (Hear, hear), 
He had come to that determination upon 
the grounds he had stated, and without 
any communication with the Government 
as to the course he should take; he had 
neither sought advice, nor had it been 
proffered. (Hear, hear). Another oppor- 
tunity might be afforded him of answer- 
ing those unfair, unjust, and unexpected 
animadversions which had been passed 
upon circumstances which had elapsed 
sixteen years ago, but at this moment it 
was impossible to meet them in that 
House. (Hear, hear). He wished to say 
nothing of the House of Commons, it was 
omnipotent ; but if any Member of that 
House had been placed in his situation 
would he not have claimed and have been 
allowed to defend himself? (Hear). He 
would not allude immediately to the origi- 
nator of the motion, or particularly to any 
one of those who followed him; but very 
gross and false statements were made, 
and from them it was seen (and he hoped, 
therefore, that that House would reflect 
upon it) how a public servant, after a long 
performance of duty to the best of his 
ability, was treated. (Hear, hear). After 
thirty years’ service he could challenge 
his most determined enemy to bring one 
stain upon his character. (Cheers). He 
thanked their lordships for the attention 
with which they had heard him, and 
woald not then trouble them further. 
The Duke of Wetutncron said, that 
considering that he was the person who was 
Officially responsible for the nomination 
of his noble Friend, he hoped their lord- 
ships would excuse him for saying a few 
pa Rs had made the recommenda- 
to jesty upon his know! of 
his noble Friend's rel and Preeti» mi- 
litary experienee, and vpon his knowledge 


of his fitness for a diplomatic employment 
from various diplomatic services for many 
years, more particularly in one embassy 
at the Court of Vienna for nine years, 
During that period he had performed the 
most important services to the satisfaction 
of those Ministers who had employed hin 
up to the very last moment, and retired 
from that office with the strongest of ap- 
probation from the Secretary of State for 
that time. He was aware of some of the 
peculiar talents of his noble Friend, and 
which were necessary for the particular 
office to which he was appointed ; and he 
was aware also of the peculiar fitness of 
his noble Friend for this particular diplo. 
matic employment, being a military officer 
of high rank and reputation in the service 
of his country; and under such circum- 
stances he considered himself justified in 
recommending that his noble Friend 
should be appointed Ambassador to St. 
Petersburgh, and he was happy to find his 
Rt. hon. Friend concurred in that recom- 
mendation, and his Majesty was pleased 
to approve of that appointment. Under 
these circumstances he confessed that he 
felt the greatest regret that the nomina- 
tion had gone no further, and that it had 
not been approved of in another place, 
as it was in consequence of that that his 
noble Friend had thought proper (with 
that delicate feeling which could not but 
be admired) to decline the office. There 
was no prerogative of the crown which 
should be held more inviolate than that of 
the appointment of its ambassadors. The 
Ministers of the crown were responsible 
for their nomination: they were respo0- 
sible forthe instructions under which noble 
lords and others acted, and for the manner 
in which they discharged their duties. 
Moreover, they were responsible for the 
due performance of those duties to the 
country and ‘to the other House. !t wa 
impossible that the Commons could have 
interfered so far with the prerogative of 
his Majecty as to say that the person 0 
minated should not fill that situation, 
inasmuch ‘as by so doing’ the House of 
Commons would have taken upon itself 
the nomination of the officers, and the 
direction of the particular duties they wer? 
to discharge, and they would likewise re 





fieve Ministers from the tesponsibility 
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under which they laboured. , For his part 
he would not believe the House of Com-. 
mons would have taken such a part, and 
he thought the country owed a debt of 
gratitude to his noble Friend for having 
declined. the office to which he had been 
neminated. (Hear). 


House of Commons, 16. March, 1835. 


Lord J. Russet asked the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, after what had passed, 
in that House on Friday night last, if it 
was the intention of Government to send 
out Lord Londonderry as Ambassador to 
Russia ? 

Sir Roseat Pes.: I. will give the 
noble Lord an answer without the slight- 
est hesitation. (Hear, hear), . About ao 
hour since I received from my_ noble 
Friend (the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs), a letter which he had received 
from the noble Lord (the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry), in which letter that noble 
Lord stated that he felt, after considering 
the debate which took place in this House 
on Friday night, that on accepting the 
high situation of Ambassador of this 
country to the Court of St. Petersburgh 
his services would be greatly impaired. 
He felt it his duty, therefore, to resign 
tke situation to which he had been ap- 
pointed. (Hear, hear), .I am bound to 
state that this course has been taken by 
the noble Lord entirely upon. his own 
judgment, without any solicitation, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from any person. 
(Loud cheers from the _ Ministerial 
benches), 

Lord Joun Russet said that he 
admired the decision of the noble Mar- 
quis. The country was but too often in- 
jured by the appointment of Ambassadors 
who did not carry with them public confi- 
dence. (Hear, hear). In the present case 
the appointmentbad been so ill-advisedon 
he part of Ministers, that it was neces- 
sary totake the suggestion of that Houseto 
have the appointment made pull. Onthe 
‘Present experiment called by the ‘right 
hon. Baronet opposite ‘‘ a fair trial,” he 
thought there was. great- danger that the’ 
high prerogatives, of the Crown would 
lose their. di He was more and 


















| influential places should be administered 
by those who had the confidence of the 
country. It was unfortunate that Minis- 
ters had chosen one against whom there 
had been. such strong objections as 
Ambassador to a foreign court. (Hear, 
hear). This appointment had been, how- 
ever, done away with by the implied cen- 

of the House. In fact, the blame 
rested not with the noble Marquis, but 
with the Ministry. (Hear, from the 
opposition). They had first dissatisfied 
the country, and next drawn on themselves 
the blame of the House. (Cheers from 
the opposition). 

Sir R. Peet: Sir, the noble Lord has 
assumed that the retirement of the 
Marquis of Londonderry took place in 
consequence of the course that had been 
pursued by the House of Commons. 
(Great cheering for several minutes from 
the opposition). I was not going to deny 
that it took place in consequence of the 
discussign in the House of Commons. 
Nothing would be so unfair or unjust. 
(Cheers). But I wish to.remind the 
noble Lord that it was a discussion, and 
not an act 6r unauthorised proceeding ox 
the House of Commens, which would be 
considered in the nature of an. address. 
When the right hon. Baronet (the Mem- 
ber. for. Nottingham) asked me whether 
it was my intention to advise the Crown 
to cancel the appoiotment, I felt it was 
my duty to state, that | should not con- 
sider it my duty, as a public man, to 
tender that advice. (Cheers), Some hon. 
Gentlemen may suppose that the act of 
the Marquis of Londonderry has taken 
place in consequence of some indirect 


those Gentlemen. I would say that such 
is not the case, and that the proceeding 


Londonderry himself. (Loud and repeated 
cheering). The appointment had no 
doubt met with the disapprobation of 
some of the Members of that House, 
who expressed themselves dissatisfied with 
it in the course of the debate. But, if 
‘the noble. Marquis requires it, it will be 
some.consolation to know that the same 
Members who were dissatisfied with his 








more of opinion at the House ought to 
revertt.to the good old maxim, that 


appointment also objected to the re-ap- 


that all pclntanent of Viseount Canterbury to the 
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clair of the House. If the noble Lord 


opposite, and those who are connected 
with: him, think that they can form a 


government possessing more of the con- 
fidence of the country than that to which 
I am attached (cheers), the proper course 
for them to pursue will be to give notice 
of a direct motion, which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex has intimated will be 
given, and thien we shall be able to see, 
whether, upon the result of that motion, 
the House of Commons will be prepared 
to accede to a motion the acceding to 
which will be tantamount to the removal 
of Ministers. (Hear, hear).. In: my situ- 
ation I consider that no slight vexations, 
ne personal disagreeables, should induce 
me to relinquish the place which I fill. 
If:the question respecting Government is 
ta be ht to issue, the: only way to 
decide it will be, not by indirect motions, 
which it is to be hoped will not be acted 
upon, but by a direct appeal to the House 
respecting its opinion of the Govergment. 
(Hear, hear): The question should be 
put directly to the: House, whether a go- 
vernment more fit and more in accord- 
ance with its sentiments can be formed ; 
and no man can be more anxious than 
myself that the question should be tried. 
.Mr. Home said that the House could 
now well judge what the nature of mo- 
tions must be which the right honourable 
Baronét- called slight. (Hear). The hon. 
Baronet opposite might be sure that they 
should soon come to the question he so 
ardently desired. He begged leave to re- 
mind the hon. Baronet that other persons 
could hatch addled eggs. (Laughter). He 
had been taunted with the unhappy fact 
the other evening, but he could not ask 
if the right hon. Baronet was not now in 
the: same: predicament. (Laughter). It 
did appear a novelty to him that Minis- 
ters were determined to remain in office 
till the last » He should like 
much to hav@ seen the letter that would 
have been sent to the noble Marquis, inti- 
mating that the House of Commons did 
not consider him fit: for that office. He 
thought that the noble Marquis. ought to 
had been addled, but it was his own fault, 
: An: How. Mampne said the noble Mar-' 
quis had pursued the only course he could! 
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do- by. resigning: He: believed: he had 
been obliged-to resign by having maligned 
the brave Poles by calling them rebels, 

Lord D: Srvarr said he did not desire 
to taunt the Government or the noble 
Marquis about what had occurred. The 
noble Marquis, in his opinion, was quite 
right in having resigned, and he could 
mot but make the remark that what had 
obliged the noble Marquis to do so was 
the unjustifiable: manner in which he had 
maligned the noble Polish patriots. 

Sir R. H. Ineuss said, that whatever 
considerations had induced Lord London. 
derry to take the step he had done, he 
(Sir R: Inglis)»could. not but concur in 
the sentiment that the noble Marquis had 
raised himself in. the. estimation of all 
parties by adopting that course. (Hear, 
hear). He would not touch farther on 
that point ; but he could not but think, 
that the precedent which the House set 
on Friday last; and which had unforte- 
nately been followed up by the noble 
Marquis, was one pregnant with mischief 
to the State. He admitted that if an 
address to the Crown had been proposed 
and agreed to by the House there would 
have been nothing more done than was 
justifiable, both in respect to the preroga- 
tives of the Crown and the constitutional 
forms of'the House. But was it to be in 
consequence of a mere conversation in 
that House, ending inno vote or resolu 
tion, that his Majesty: was to be deprived 
of the services of an Ambassador to the 
Court of St. Petersburgh—deprived, a 
he said, of these services upon no grounds 
recorded by the votes of the House. 
With respect to. the noble Lord himself, 
when he looked back’to the time when 4 
vote of thanks was passed upon him by 
that House for his gallant services in the 
field, which day the noble Lord was accus 
tomed to look back asthe most glo 
rious of his existence, little did Lord 
Londonderry expect that one of the first 
returns’ he’ should: receive— (Ob, ob: ; 
from the opposition)—would be a vole 
of censure from the same House for ag2!" 
undertaking an arduous-post in the set 
vice of his country. 

Sir. Hi Hanvmves confessed that his 





le Friend; the» Marquis: of London 
herp) could tive well areeabenrany-otl 
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step but the one which he had.done. He 
(Sir H. Hardinge) thought that the 
charges which had been brought against. 
the noble Lord were unjust; and al- 
though, having been for many years 
personal friend of the noble Lord, he 
had not risen to say any thing of his pub- 
lic capacity ; yet it, in the course of the 
debate of Friday night, any thing 
been said against his noble Friend’s pri- 
vate character, he should certainly have 
risen in his defence. But now, he was 
happy to say, such had not been the 
ease. His lordship’s political character 
had only been touched upon. But he 
did not think that an individual who, it 
was well known, did not always weigh 
the words he spoke very accurately should 
be called to account in this way for an 
observation of the kind which had been 
attributed to him, but which he could only 
have used in the heat of debate. He 
could answer from his own personal know- 
ledge that the late Marquis of London- 
derry took a very high interest in the 
happiness of the Poles ; and his brother, 
the present Marquis, had followed in his 
footsteps, and entertained the same sym- 
pathy for that brave people. 

Sir J. C. Hosnovuss agreed with the 
hon. Member for the University of Ox- 
ford that it would be very unfortunate if 
a precedent were to be raised from what 
had occurred in consequence of the de- 
bate in that House on Friday. At the 


same time, however, he begged leave to 
say that the fault, if any, was none of: 
theirs (Sir J.C. Hobhouse and his party). 
It was the result of a principle which 
would produce more evils of the like kind 


so contrary to the wishes of the majority 
of the House, and so at variance with 
every long-established precedent that ex- 
isted ? Not on their heats, but on that 


a) of the. hon. Baronet and his colleagues, 


would fall the blame. This was not so 
much a question affecting the noble Mar- 
quis of Londonderry as involving a vote 
of censure against the Ministry who ap- 
pointed him. It was a condemnation, if 
any thing, of the foreign policy of the 
present Government, a policy of which 
the noble Lord was said to be an organ. 
He could not sit down withont bearing 
his tribute of praise to the conduct of 
Lord Londonderry op the present occa- 
sion. The right hon. Baronet opposite 
had declared that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not advised or suggested this 
step to his Lordship. He (Sir J. C. 
Hobhouse) did not at all see how Govern- 
ment could with any decency have done 
so, had they been inclined; they could 
not hgve deserted the noble Lord after 
they had appointed him; they would 
rather, he should hope, have abandoned 
their office altogether. 


(To be continued.) 





REPEAL OF THE MALT-TAX. 
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Mr. Hume: The right hon. Baronet 
had better speak out than convey his opi- 
nions by insinuations. But he (Mr. 
Hume) would prefer a Government adopt- 
ing such measures as those to which the 
right hon. Baronet had alluded, than that 
of one which would rob the public. The 
right hon. Baronet could not forget his 
own proposition to cut down the ol 
coinage from a shilling to a sixpence, and 
let the loss fall on those who held those 
coins, which would fall on a large portion 
of the poor of the country. No man was 
more closely connected with a plan for 
the breach of public faith than the right 
hon. Baronet ; and he (Mr. Hume) would 
repeat it, let the right hon. Baronet take 
it as he pleased. The right hon. Baronet 
cried out against crimination, and yet he 
began it himself. His own late colleagues 
had not been exempted from his censure. 
They had been described as a babel oppo- 
sition, as unfit for office, and unworthy of 
the public confidence. Now, whether the 


rigit hon. Baronet was an old or a new 
Whig, or a clipper of the King’s money, 
urging the payment of only half the no- 


minal amount, he (Mr. Hume) would not 
say ; but when he brought forward charges 
of this kind, let him look at home; no 
man was so connected as he was with the 
breach of public honour and public faith. 
(Hear, hear, and No, no). Let the 
right hon. Baronet’s works speak for him. 
(Some hon. Members here intimated that 
the works referred to were not those of 
the right hon. Baronet.) That might be 
the case with some, but there were others 
which were not disputed. (Cries of Ques- 
tion). He had no doubt that many 
Members near the right hon. Baronet did 
not wish to hear any more on the sub- 
ject ; and some of them might feel that 
their leader was dealt with in a way 
which they did ‘not expect. The right 
hon. Baronet ‘had ‘said that he did not 
expect to hear any one propose any means 
of replacing the malt-tax. He (Mr. 
Hume) was one who ‘would propose a 
miéans of supplying the deficiency. In the 
year 1822 he had pointed out ‘how eight 
millions of taxes might be taken off. At 
that day he was treated as a visionary, but | 
he had lived to see that amount of taxa-. 
tion taken off, and two millions more! 
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than he had expected ; and he hoped to 
live to see four millions more taken off - 
and he begged the indulgence of the 
House while he explained how this might 
bedone. For his own personal course he 
had nothing to explain. He had voted 
against the malt-tax last year, and he 
would do so now. The right hon. Baronet 
seemed to think that only one class of 
persons was affected by the malt-tax. He 
(Mr. Hume) was surprised at this coming 
from one who had held so high an office 
as the right hon. Baronet had in the late 
Government. He (Mr. Hume) held that 
the labourer, who earned his bread 
from day to day, was as much interested 
in the malt-tax as the farmer or land-own- 
er; all classes were interested. He would 
appeal to those who knew him whether 
any thing had ever fallen from him, in 
his desire to effect reduction ; whether he 
had ever said or urged any thing which 
could affect public credit. He had always 
done his best to support public credit and 
public faith ; and if the malt-tax were five 
times its present amount, he would vote 
against its repeal, if that repeal could be 
shown to be injurious to public credit or 
faith with the public creditor. But he did 
not think that the repeal of the tax would 
injure public credit; on the contrary, he 
thought that it would not only help public 
credit, but it would also tend to improve 
public morals. It was well known, that 
in proportion as the consumption of malt 
decreased, the consumption of spirits i- 
creased. This would be shown by look- 
ing to the returns of the consumption of 
malt in the ten years ending in 1786, avd 
the teh years ending in 1826. In the 
former period the duty on malt was 10s. 
the quarter, and the population was much 
less than in the latter ; yet the consump- 
tion of malt in the latter was not greater 
than in the former period. This ws 
owing to the increased’ consumption of 
spirits ; arid he would then contend, the 
if by removing the tax on mauilt they 1 
only gave relief to: the public, but a 
tended to improve public morals, they 
were bound to make the reduction. "* 
would now come ta state how he wou! 
supply the deficiency creatéd by the ™® 
duction: of the malt-tax. ‘The sum to 
reduced, he meant the net sum, was 
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to be 4,600,000/. The House was aware 
that a large establishment of the Excise 
was kept up in. order to protect the col- 
lection of the malt-tax, anda great saving 
might be made by the reduction. of that 
‘establishment after the first year. . The 
expense of the Excise establishment was 
above 1,200,000/. a year, and he was 
satisfied that of that sum 500,000/. a year 
might be saved by the reduction of the 
F malt-tax. The right hon. Baronet, (Sir 
R. Peel) had said that that 150,000/. was 
all that could be saved by the reduction of 
the establishment for the collection of the 
tax. But this was ridiculous. He (Mr. 
Hume) would contend that it would be 
500,000/. It might be less or more, 
Pbut he would fix it at that sum. This 
would leave 4,100,000/. (Loud cries of 
Question). He was sure that they were 
mew members who called out in_ that 
manner, otherwise, and if acquainted with 
he forms of the House, they would not so, 
misbehave themselves. In_ the financial 
tatement of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in last July, it had been said, 
hat although 6,000,000/. of taxes had 
been reduced since 1830, the loss to the 
evenue did not exceed one-half, He 
Mr. Hume) had shown that the statement 
yas under-rated, and had proved that the 
eduction was 7,000,000/., and that the 
tual loss of revenue did, not exceed 
,100,000/., taking into, account the in- 
ome of the previous, year. The same 
rinciple would apply in all reduetions of 
axes; and thus, if they took this reduc- 
jon of the malt-tax, after deducting the 
educed expense of the Excise establish- 
nent, they would find that the actual loss 
» the revenue would not exceed. much 

































hen, he would ask, could there be in the 
eduction of little more than two millions ? 
he right hon. baronet bad effected a re- 
ction of two millions at a time when he 
eclared that there was only a surplus of 
0,000/., but he had calculated, and cal- 
ulated wisely, oR a proportionate increase 
f revenue from the reduction by the ex- 
ed increased, consumption. , Then he. 
ould that there could be no dan- 
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r from a reduction of 2,000,000/. . The} 
rdget of last July stated expenditure 
br army, navy, ordnance. (a member. 
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added, ‘‘ and half-pay’’) well, he would 
take the half-pay in, and the whole amount 
was 14,000,000/. some odd hundred thou- 
sand. In these were the civil-list and the 
pension-list, which latter ought to be re- 
duced. to-morrow, and the diplomatic 
expenses swelled out by the missions of 
such men as Lord Londonderry. (Loud 
eries of Hear, from the opposition 
side). He would not enter into the de- 
tails of this expenditure; but taking the 
14,000,000/. he had stated, and the 
4,500,000/. for collection, the whole 
would exceed 20,000/.; and leaving out 
the civil-list and the judges’ salaries, if 
they were to be untouched, and the half- 
pay, he would contend that on the whole 
3,000,000/. might be reduced. Then he 
would add, that if they did justice to 
Ireland on the Irish Church question, 
1,000,000/, might be saved in the army ex- 
penditure of that country, and 3,000,000/. 
at least in the expenditure of our colo- 
nies, if justice were done tothem. He 
would then take the militia, the expense 
of which was a mere waste of 340,000/., 
and the expense of our volunteer corps. 
What use was there in keeping those men 
riding about at the public expense ? They 
ought to be reduced. But take only the 
expenditure of the 14,000,000/., and was 
there any Government which could not 
make a reduction of 10 per cent. on that . 
amount? There was also the staff,. on 
which a large reduction might be made. 
He was aware that there were many hon. 
members who were opposed to all. reduc-. 
tions, on.the ground that. they were im- 
practicable consistently with the efficiency 
of the public service. He would mention 


one case to show the fallacy of such ob-, 
nore than 2,100,000/.,,. What. danger, | jec 


tions.. When the right hon. baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) came, into office, he 
(Mr. Hume) said that. he might reduce 
{,500,000/. in the navy. expenditure, 
and yet leave the navy, more. efficient. 
than before. Many, members. deemed. 
that,impossible, but the right honour. 
able baronet, had made. a_ reduction. 
of 1,300,000/.,, and left the navy more, 
efficient,than he found it. (Cheers). Let 
|them, then, try, his plan, and they would 
find that the reductions he 

‘could be effected with safety. Let them. 


look at_the. engineer and storekeepers’. 
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departments, and they would find that a 
reduction of 200,000/. might be effected 
in these branches. He would say, then, 
that all who were anxious to effect an 
economical reduction in the public ex- 
penditure ought to vote for the repeal of 
the malt duties, because by that means 
they would force reduction on the Go- 
vernment, ‘They had no prospect of re 

duction in the King’s speech, or in any 
other speech that he had heard. In none 
of these was there any prospect of a re- 
duction of taxation. Let the House, then, 
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the malt-tax. This, however, was not 
the wish of the land-owners, and it 
was proved in the case of Mr. Pitt. Whey 
that Minister proposed in 1798 a tax op 
property, he brought in two bills ; one of 
these taxed the property of large pro. 
prietors in the way he had stated; one of 
these on the third reading was carried by 
only the casting vote of the Speaker, and 
the next morning Mr. Pitt was informed 
that if he persevered he would lose the © 
support of the country gentlemen. Now 
he would ask the mght hon. Baronet (Sir 


force this reduction on the Government|R. Peel) whether he thought he could 
in the way he had proposed. But, it| have any difficulty in making this redue- 
might be asked, had he no tax to propose | tion out of the expenditure, when he (Mr, 





in lieu of that which was proposed to be 
reduced? He answered, that no new! 
tax was necessary: but if one was neces- | 
sary, he could state one to which no man | 
could object. There had been taxes pro- 
posed, and acts passed, by those who con- 
sulted their own interests. The nobles 
and those who held large property made 
a law which suited their own views. One 
act of this kind would illustrate what he 
meant. One act was passed, by which 
any person to whom a bequest was made 
of i00/. must pay, if he were a stranger 
—that was a person not related by blood 
—10/. to the public revenue out of that 
legacy, and in proportion less according 
- to his degree of kindred to the testator. 
_ Let aman be ever so poor or ever so 
much in need of the bequest, that tax 
must first be paid. But how was the 
case with the property left by the rich ? 
~ He would state one case in illustration. 
The Duke of Sutherland died lately, and 
left to his family a property of 240,000/. 
a-year, and on this not one farthing duty 
was paid to the public. Was this fair, 
when compared with the tax which the 
poor man had to pay? He would say, 
if they wanted an additional tax, and he 
did not think they would if the proper 
reductions were made, let them tax such 
_ properties as that which he had men- 
tioned. Let them tax the property of 
the Duke of Devonshire and others who 
“tight have large property; let such 
property be taxed to its full value, 
amd they would find ample means to 
make good any real loss to the re- 
ue occasioned by the reduction of 


country which was. 





Hume) had given to the right hon. Baro. 
net four items amounting to nearly one 
million. In addition to Ums he proposed 
a reduction of 10 per cent. upon thie col- 
lection of the revenues, which, coupled 
with the other savings he had poinicd out, 
would leave such ample funds that every 
man might with a safe conscience vote for 
the abolition of this tax; and he pledged 
himself that the public credit would stand 
higher in proportion as the ability of the 
people to pay their taxes was increased. 
(Hear, hear). The fewer tlie taxes and 
the richer the people were, the greater 
their strength, and upon this he depended. 
The right hon. Baronet had ample means 
to meet the demands of the public cred- 
tor, and what he (Mr. Hume) suggested 
as capable of being done was a similat 
redaction as the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cumberland had effected '" 
the naval department should be made" 
those items of public expenditure whic 
he (Mr. Hume) had twelve years ago 
commended. (Hear, hear). On thet 
grounds he should support the moto? 
and he appealed to those hon, member 
who usually thought with him, bat wh 
on the present oceasion seemed to entel 
tain the erroneous notion that, in thet 
endeavours to re other taxes, the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of t 
Government would go with them; ) 
entreated his friends to repel this note 
and to join with him in the sentiment 
that the malt-tax was a bad tax, até 
ought to be repealed, inasmuch as it fel 
upon that portion of the industry of 
least able to bear * 
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A more erroneous idea never prevailed 
than that the repeal of other taxes would 
be productive of equal relief; and those 
would not be the true friends of economy, 
ror doing that which was due from them 


to their constituents and to the country, |’ 


who should join in the opposition to the 
motion of the noble Marquis, the Member 
for the county of Buckingham. (Cheers, 
and loud cries of Question, question, and 
Divide). 


——— ———————— 


From the LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, Marca 13. 


INSOLVENTS. 


ELLIS, J. H., Southampton, timber-merchant. 
WILLIAMS, W., Panteague, Monmouthshire, 
’ shopkeeper. 


WILSON, J. S., otherwise J. Wilson, Agnes- 


place, Waterloo-road, coach-proprietor. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 


OKILL, W., omen commission share- 
broker. 


BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 


BAILEY, J., Sparsholt, Hampshire, cattle- 
salesman. 


DICKISSON, J., Nottingham, lace-manufac- 


turer. 

HICKS, J. P., and C. E, Hicks, Eastington, 
Gloucestershire, clothiers. 

LE COUTEUR, J., St. Peter’s Port, Guernsey, 
woollen-draper. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BUMPUS, T., jun., Northampton, grocer. 

HICKS, J. P., and C. E. Hicks, Eastington, 
Gloucestershire, clothiers. 

HICKSON, A.,._ Doncaster, grocer. 

ORMAN, J., Burslem, Staffordshire, inn- 

keeper. 


PENN, J., Leamington, Warwickshire, book- 


seller. 

PLEACE, W., Bristol, victualler. 
ROBERTS, D., Pwihell, Carnarvonshire, 
draper. 

ROBINSON, J. & W., hiienile: Staffordshire, 
common-brewers. 

OTHWELL, T., Manchester and Biack- 
burn, cotton-manufacturer. 

ROWED, H., and J. W. Greenshields, New 
Bond-street, Westminster, tailors, 
SANDON, F., Newgate-street, druggist. 
SMITH, ce Wheatley, Oxfordshire, surgeon, 
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INSOLVENT. 


CAMPBELL, C., Arundel-street, Strand, 
lodging-house-keeper. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 
WILLIS, J., Liverpool, merchant. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


GOWER, T., Greenwich-road, coach-maker. 
SALMON, W., Redcross-street, Liverpool, 
victualler. 


BANKRUPTS. 


BROWNE,W. E., Brompton-grove, merchant. 

BURNELL, J., jun., Wortley, Yorkshire, 
clothier. 

COOKE, R. B., St. Clement’s, Worcester, 
stone-mason. 

EVELEIGH, J. S. and W. Eveleigh, Union- 
street, Southwark, hatters. 

HERBERT, T., , Brynmaw r, Brecon, grocer. 

MITCHELL, S., Sheffield, merchant. 

SHIRLEY, B., " Blackfriars-road; wholesale 
dealer in earthenware. 

TAYLOR, W., Gateshead, Durham, builder. 

TROTTER, R., Tynemouth, Northumberland, 
ship-owner. 





LONDON MARKETS, 


Mark-Lane, Cornn-Excuaneg, March 16. 
—We had a fair supply of Wheat and other 
articles from the near counties this morning, 
but our arrivals from the more distant places 
since this day week have been only mode- 
rate, owing to the stormy weather. 

The Wheat trade was not brisk this morn- 
ing, but last Monday’s prices were supported. 

Malting Barley and Malt were in request, 
and fine qualities realized an advance of 1s. 
per quarter over the rates of last Monday, 

We have had a good supply of Oats sinee 
this day week, mostly Scotch; the Irish ship- 
ments are kept back by the boisterous wea- 
ther : we experienced a fair demand for Oats 
to-day, at last Monday’s prices. 

Peas and Beans rather cheaper. 

In grinding Barley no alteration. 


ere 42s. to 50s.- 
eenenve 48s. to 50s. 
~» 388. to 42s. 


Wheat, = White, new 


*eneeree eee ef ee © 


Red, ne eee een weer 
eevee eer eeeereeere 388. to 40s, 


Ficedviiianaaaore. 36s. to 41s. 
White ee eeeeeereer ee er 42s, to 43s, 


” Oe = 2. 






ApDVERTISEMENTS. | . 768 


Yorkshire, red eee ones ie . to 40s. THE FUNDS, 
. to 42s. : 

Northumberl. & Berwick 37s. to 40s.| 3 per Cent. } Fri, | Sat: Mon. (Tues, Wed. | Thor 

Fine white ............ 378. to 4]s,| Cons, Aun. 925, 52g) 924) 919) 913! o13 
Dundee & choice Scotch 40s. to 42s. 

Trish red, good «+» 358. to 36s. 

i iwecs ove ++ 38s. to 408. 

Rye ce vsedeacveceees .. 308. to 34s. 


- to 368.| COLONIAL POLICY, MILITARY COLO. 


Barley, English, grinding ...... 24s. to 28s. NIZATION, AND THE BOUNDARY 
Distilling....... ecccee - 28s. to 32s. QUESTION. 
Malting ....... Scuvebe 32s. to 35s. 


. Chevalier........... ... 38s. to 41s.| This day is published in 8vo. price one 
Dn. suse cntncves.cesbesicc ys OGn. OR Bat shilling, 
Fine new .... . to 64s. CS POLICY ; with Hints upon 
Beans, Tick, new : . to 36s. the Formation of MILITARY SETTLE. 
Old . to 40s.| MENTS. To which are added, Observations 
. to 38s.;on the BOUNDARY QUESTION, now 
Old oS cece . to 43s.| pending between this Country and the United 
Peas, White, et.. weno ec eee . to 38s. | States. 
Foreign - to 368. | « : mutant qui trans mar 
Gray or Hog ........-» 363. to 38s. ee ae eee . ~ 
Maples.....+-+.+++++++ 388. to 40s. 
Oats, Polands 6 ov’ ols bs oie cue 23s. to 26s.| James Cocurane and Co., 11, Waterloo. 
Lincolnshire, short small 22s. to 24s. | place. 
Lincolnshire, feed ...... 21s. to 23s. 
Yorkshire, feed 22s. to 23s. 
WARORG 85% i's 0 ccc cksee oe 23s. to 25s. 
Northumberland and Ber- Just published, 
wick Potato 5s. to 26s. 
Ditto, Angus .......... 24s. to 25s. LATIN GRAMMAR, for the use of 
Banff and Aberdeen, com. 24s. to 25s. English Boys; being, an Explanation 
Potato . to 27s, | of the Radiments of the Latin Language. By 
Irish Potato, new . to 23s,| JAMES Paut Cossert. 
Feed, new light . to 21s. 
Black, new bp . to 22s. Paice 30, boards. 
i . to 24s. 
Danish and Pomerian, old 20s. to 21s. 
Petersburgh, Riga, &c. .. 22s. to 23s. 
Foreign, in bond, feed.. 12s. to 14s. 
Brew... sccececeseseccee 168. to 18s. 








CHEAP CLOTHING FOR THE SEASON, 


AT 

37a ' WAIN AND CO.’s Tailors, 93, Fleet: 
SMITHFIELD, March 16. b street, near the avenue leading to St. 

This day’s supply of Beasts, Sheep, and Bride’s church. 


Porkers, was good: its supply of Lambs and FOR CASH ONLY. 


Calves rather limited. ; : : A Suit of Superfine Clothes 
alves er limited Trade was, With prime Ditto, Blue or Black 
small Beef, somewhat brisk, at an advance of Ditto, Imperial Saxony cloth.......- 


2d. per stone; with Mutton, Lamb, Veal, and Petersham Great coat ......... 
Pork, dull, at Friday’s quotations. A Suit of Livery. eeeeeeeeee 


Per stone of 8lbs. sinking offal. And every other article equally cheap. 

s. d. 

Inferior Beef ...... 2 
Ditto Mutton 





- I recommend Messrs. Swain and Co. - 
as very good and punctual tradesmen, 
whom I have long employed with great 
satisfaction. Wm. Cossztt. 


-Ditte Mutton eee ee ‘3 
Vv ee 3. 


Pork oP OO eee ee eere 3 
Mama oy 1 oBinihe+ 5 
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